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For the Companion. 
TWO FOR A CENT. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

It was written in a big round hand which be- 
trayed the boy. ‘Two for a cent. Drop the 
money in the box. Hypr SHERMAN.” 

The basket of apples bearing this label stood 
in the hall of the academy dormitory, and beside 
it was a locked box with a slit in 
the lid. 

“You will lose all your apples.”’ 

This is what the Principal said 
when Hyde had asked permission | } 
to place his apples on sale in the 
hall. 

“I think not, sir,”’ the boy had i 
replied. “I don’t think there’s a 
student in the Academy mean 
enough to steal apples from me;” 
and Hyde, without meaning to, 
glanced at his left hand, from &@ 
which the four fingers had been 
taken by a machine-monster only 
two months before. 


” 


| 
It seemed 
to him that all the boys must be 
sorry for him, and that they would | 
respect his effort to earn some- | 
thing towards his education. | 
‘‘Besides,’’ Hyde added to the | 
Professor, ‘‘a student who would | 
stain his hands for a cent or two ' 
would want apples with a terrible 
want, and I’m willing he should | 
have them. At all events, it’s 
better for me to let the apples sell 
themselves, even if I should lose | | | 
a few, because I can go right on | | 
with my studies and other work.”’ 
The Principal laughed and said 
he would advise that only a small 
basket, containing but few ap- || 
ples, be placed in the hall at first. 
“Count your apples, and see how | 











the money agrees with the num- j | 
ber gone, before you make a sec- \ | 
ond venture.” a. \ 
“I must expect some leakage,” ! 
Hyde said. ae 


Soon after this conversation 
had taken place, the apples were 
put in the hall, and it was not a 
long time before Frank Small and Alfred Dewey, 
in going to recitation, came clattering down the 
naked dormitory stairs, and seeing them, stopped. 
“Hum!” said Frank, sniffing, ‘I smell apples.’ 

“I see apples,” Alfred added, pointing to the 
basket. ‘‘Hallo! here are instructions;’’ and he 
read aloud the placard. 

“Well,” cried Frank, ‘“there’s push for you! 
“Now I call this enterprise.’’ 

“Going to patronize?” Alfred asked. 

“Of course I’m going to,’’ Frank answered. “I 
never refuse apples.” 

He picked up two at once, dropped one in the 
pocket of his coat, bit into the other, and started 
on. 

“But where’s your copper?” said Alfred. 

“T haven’t any copper,’ Frank answered, with 
a laugh. 

“What're you going to do about it?’ asked 
Alfred, somewhat startled. 

“Oh, I'll pay him some day, with interest.’ 
Then Frank continued, changing his tone, ‘The 
idea of that boy peddling apples to his school- 
mates! “I'woforacent!’ I call it small business. 
If those were my apples, I'd put upa card urg- 
ing the boys to help themselves. ‘The idea of ask- 
ing pay for apples, and speculating on the appe- 
tites of the boys! It’s absurd. I just wish I had 
you boys out in my grandfather’s orchard; you 
might eat ail you could, and carry away all you 
would. Think of my taking your coppers!’ 

“But there’s a difference,” said Alfred. ‘In 
Africa, we could have an eland ora springbok 
for the catching, but that doesn’t give us any right 
to help ourselves to the antelope steak of the 
butcher down at the corner. I shouldn’t want to 
take those apples without paving for them. You 
know Hyde’s trying to earn money to pay the 
expenses for his schooling.” 

“Oh, well, I'll speak to Hyde about it,” said 
Frank, ‘‘and tell him to charge a cent to my 
account.”’ 


“T dare say he wonld have to bring suit against 


| him a privileged commentator. But though he 
| laughed, he told many atruth, and meant to tell it. 
| “Well, you see,’ Frank said, ‘tif Hyde means 
|to keep an apple-stand in the hall, I shall give 
| him enongh trade to pay him for keeping an ac- 
count with me. I shall make his fortune, maybe.” 


| The next time Frank and Alfred passed the | 








“At any rate, Alf, you’ll not laugh me out of 
buying my apples of Hyde; and I'll pay him a 
|cent apiece; that’s what I have to pay at John- 
| son’s grocery store. They’re worth that, and I 
think it’s the next thing to stealing not to pay the 
worth of a thing.” 

Well, all through that fall and winter, Hyde 


| apple-basket, Drexel Dean was with them. On kept his apple-basket and money-box in the hall. 


= 


The fourth boy, Drexel Dean, had become ; 
preacher. He married early, and was blessed 
with a large family. With a sympathetic nature, 
he had an open hand. Located in a country 
town, whose people were poor and plain, it fell to 
his lot to entertain all passing preachers, and Bi- 
ble agents, and temperance lecturers, and every 
other body who came to the town with a mission. 

Imagi @ all this on the basis of 

a meagte salary, and the story 

conjectured, We shall let 
tell something of it as he 










voft-office hours. He had gone 
bgck with the special object of 
lling the postmaster that the day 
efore, he had been out to Drex- 
el's town on business. ‘I took 
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reading the placard, Drexel stopped and looked 
at the basket in silence. 

“Well, now, fellows,’’ he said, ‘I call this a 
moving spectacle.” 

At this, the other boys burst out laughing, and 
Alfred said, ‘‘Well, I wish the spectacle would 
move you along.” 

“Seriously, boys, I think this is one of the most 
pathetic sights I ever saw.” 

“So itis, Drex,’’ said the laughing Alfred; ‘‘but 
try to bearit. Beaman. Don’t burst into tears! 
Don’t break intosobbing! Try not to faint, that’s 
a good fellow!”’ 

“But truly, boys, it’s no joking matter. It is 
pathetic. I tell you it is. That boy, who is a 
smart fellow and a good scholar, who keeps his 
finger-nails clean and his boots blacked, and only 
one hand to do it with, asking us boys through 

these dumb apples’’ 
“Oh, come, Drex, stop your nonsense!’”’ said 
| Alfred, laughing. 

“IT tell you it is touching—this faith in us. I 
|} mean to honor the confidence he reposes in me. 
| I mean to stand by this speculation. There goes 

ten cents into the bank!’’ 

‘And what can you do with twenty of those 
| big apples ‘to onct’? Are you going to make 
| apple-dumplings for the dormitory, or jelly, or 

anything?” 

‘I'm not going to take twenty apples,”’ said 
| Drexel. ‘‘They are richly worth a cent apiece. 
| Don’t you ever tell, but I’m going to contribute so 
| much towards Hyde’s education. It will make 
| me feel comfortable, dark nights, to think that 
| I’m helping such an enterprising young man.”’ 

“How much education will five cents pay for?” 
said Frank. 

“Five cents might keep Hyde breathing while he 
| learned the constellations of the zodiac, if he had 
a good memory,” Alfred said, laughing; “‘and on 
another five cents he might learn the names of 
the planets, and so on: and if Drex’s compassion 
|should hold ont, and his apple-hunger, Hyde 














The boys patronized the enterprise, some of them 
because they wanted to help Hyde, and didn’t 
object to the apples, and others because they 
wanted the apples, and didn’t object to helping 
Hyde. Two fora cent all the boys paid except 
Frank and Drexel. A cent apiece Drexel persist- 
ed in paying. 

Frank ate from four to six a day, and did not 
pay anything. He did, however, make a minute 
of all he ate, entering these in bookkeeper style, 
—‘‘Frank Small to Hyde Sherman, Dr.” From 
time to time he reckoned his indebtedness, and 
made a report to Hyde. 

“Tl have a windfall some day, and then I’ll 
square up,”” he’d say, occasionally; and doubtless 
he meant to do this. But one day he was sum- 
moned home by his grandfather’s sickness (he 
was an orphan, and lived with his grandparents), 
and did not return to the Academy, nor pay for 
the apples he had eaten. 

Fifteen years passed, and these four boys were 
men. Frank had inherited a large fortune, which 
had grown, with good management, to be one of 
the largest in Western Ohio. Alfred, who lived 
farther west» had comfortable means, a genial 
nature, and many friends. Hyde lived in the 
same city with Alfred. 

As might have been foretold of the apple-boy, 
he prospered, for he had industry and enterprise. 
Instead of hindering his success, the maimed 
hand had forwarded it. 

Now the boys who read this need not construe 
it into advice to chop off their fingers so as to se- 
cure help in business. 

But Hyde’s lame hand certainly helped him to 
the position of Principal to the city school; then 
to that of district revenue collector, and then to 
that of postmaster. His industry, ability and 
fidelity, of course were the chief helps to his ad- 
vancement. A man who has these requisites to 
success will not need the aid of a maimed hand. 





From the start, Hyde was economical. His 
savings were shrewdly invested, and now he had 


you before he could collect it,” Alfred said, laugh- | might become a great astronomer, and get toown | a snug fortune,—very snug indeed,—snug as the 


ing. He was always laughing, and this made 


a comet,”’ 


{meat in a nut, 





dinner with him,”’ he said, in con- 
clusion. 

“Well, how is he doing now?” 
Hyde asked. ‘Is he half-starved?”’ 

“T felt bad for him; such a dis- 
couraging-looking place as he has! 
And I felt sorry for his wife. 1 
think I never saw a woman look 
so tired; and the children’’—— 

“Many of them?’ asked the 
postmaster. 

‘Five; and the oldest only 
nine, and a cripple. They were 
those hungry-looking, cold-looking 
children, that make a well-dressed, 
well-fed man feel as though he'd 
been stealing. They were not 
dirty; but they had a general thin 
look, as if they’d been brought up 
on half-rations; and their clothes seemed secant. 
Iset them down as toyless, Christmasless chil- 
dren.” 

“You ought to have given them some pennies,” 
said the postmaster, laughing. 

“I did hand Drex five dollars, and asked him 
to divide it among the children; but he said he 
hoped I would excuse him for declining the kind- 
ness. He didn’t wish his children to be looking 
for favors from visitors. But I wish we could do 
something for him. He owned to me that he is 
always behind; that his credit is all the time 
strained.”” 

“It’s strange that he hasn’t got on better,’ 
Hyde said. ‘‘He was about the best scholar at 
the old Franklin Academy. By the way, that re- 
minds me; I had a letter to-day from Frank 
Small. Do you remember how he used to help 
himself to my apples without paying for them?” 

“T believe I do remember,”’ said Alfred. 

“You know,” said Hyde, trying to refresh his 
companion’s memory, ‘‘that I had a basket on 
sale in the dormitory hall, placarded, “Two fora 
cent,’ and a money-box beside it.’’ 

“T remember,”’ said Alf. 

“Well, Frank went off owing me for the apples 
he ate that fall and winter. To-day I received a 
letter from him. He had come across the memo- 
randum among some old papers. So he playfully 
sent me the amount, with compound interest; 
and how much do you think it is? One hundred 
and seventy-three dollars and eighty-four cents! 

“My first impulse was to return the money; but 
then I thought, if I had had that little amount 
through all these years, and had turned it over, 
and over, and over, as Ihave my general funds, 
it would have reached the amount of Frank’s 
check,—so I shall not decline it.’’ 

Alfred, with a sudden quick movement, and an 
eager interest in his face, leaned forward to 
Hyde, whose words had recalled something else 
from the past. “I remember something else 
| about those apples,’’ he said; ‘‘I remember that 
| Drex used to pay double for all that he ate;’ and 

Alfred continued, in rapid, earnest words, to give 
the story of Drex’s secret contribution to Hyde's 
education. 

| And then he waited, with beating pulse, hoping 
|that the thought that was burning in his heart 
would come to Hyde’s. 

Hyde did not speak. 
| Harder and harder beat Alfred’s pulse. Why 
| did not Hyde think of it? Why could he not see 
| the equity of it? Alfred kept thinking. 

“T will give him a hint,’ he thought. ‘Ihe 
capital which Frank withheld, Drexel made 
| good,’’ he said. 
| ‘*Yes,’’ Hyde answered. 

‘“‘Why doesn’t he go on and offer to do the fair 
thing?’ Alfred thought, impatiently. ‘‘He’s close, 
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His heart is hard. But I'll give him another 
hint.’”” 

“So, in equity,’’ Alfred said, ‘‘you would have 
had your own—all that belonged to you—if you 
had not received the check from Frank.”’ 

‘“*Yes,”” Hyde admitted, 

“Why, in the name of justice, doesn’t he offer 
to send the check to poor Drex?”’ stormed Alfred’s 
heart. “I'll give him yet another.”’ 

‘Drex is really the man out of pocket,’’ Alfred 
said. 

‘*Yes,’’ Hyde admitted again. 
not offer to send the check. 

Alfred couldn't sit still. He started to his feet, 
thrust his hands in his pockets, and went striding 
about the room. He was much excited,—excited 
against Hyde,—about ready to cry for Drex. 

“It’s all false!’ he cried out at length, “‘all this 
talk about getting the bread back that you cast 
on the waters! Good deeds rewarded, indeed! 
There’s poor Drex, as sweet-hearted as a baby; 
whose heart is all the time turned lovingly to hu- 
manity; whose hand is open as the morning; and 
what does he get for his kindness? If you had 
seen his home as I saw it,—his wife, his children, 
his anxious face, the whole telling of burden- 
bearing’’—— 

Here his voice quivered, and his eyes filled. 
But he went on, his impatience towards Hyde 
getting uppermost. 

‘*What has he got for his kindness? What has 
he got for that kindness to you?’’—and here Hyde 
interrupted him. 

“T didn’t mean to say anything about it, for I 
wanted that Drex should have no chance to re- 
fuse the money; but since you ask me, I'll tell 
you that Iintend, by the next mail, to send the 
amount of Frank’s note to Drexel, and to place 
with it fifty dollars for good measure.”’ 

Alfred was pounding the postmaster’s shoulder. 
“Hyde, you're a good fellow! You close old boy, 
you! I'd like to hug you!” 

“T don't want,’’ Hyde said, by way of explana- 
tion and apology, “I don’t want that tired wife 
and those hungry children rising in judgment 
against me.”” 


And yet he did 


Alf’s face was glowing as he pulled out his 
purse. “Twanttoadd fifty dollars to that amount 
for Drex. He helped me yesterday among his 
townspeople to some good orders for my wares. 
Whenever there’s a chance to help a-body, Drex 
gets to his feet. I declare, it’s pathetic!’ And 
Alf smiled as he remembered Drex’s words in the 
hall; and yet he wiped off some tears from his 
eyes, and went out on the street, humming softly. 


+O, 


For the Companion, 
IN PAWN. 


It was a rainy morning. Customers were few 
in the rambling old pawn-shop in the Bowery, 
about which I am going to tell you, and the 
strange little man who kept the place had more 
time than usual to look over his stock and caleu- 
late his sales. 

A woman with a battered face and bleared eyes 
had just been in and pawned an infant’s chair, 
which was probably the last article of any value 
she had left in the house, And this was not 
worth much, for “old Guttman,’ as the pawn- 
broker was called, would only give her ten cents 
for the privilege of leaving it among his posses- 
sions. 

“Vat you do with de monish, Sal?’’ he asked, 
asthe woman, with trembling hand, picked the 
dime from the counter. 

“I'm hungry,”’ she replied, in a maudlin way, 
“I'm hungry.”” 

“Ve shall see,’’ he answered, as the woman, 
without anotler word, dragged herself from the 
place. 

Then old Guttman moved round once more 
among his strange wares, muttering a little to 
himself in his own language. Canary birds sung 
and hopped about in gilded cages, quite forgetful 
of their former homes, and a valuable maltese 
cat, whose owner brought it food every day, 
purred about the pawnbroker’s feet, to all ap- 
pearance as happy as a eat could be. 

It would be almost impossible to name an arti- 
ele of wearing apparel, or an ornament from paste 
to diamonds of the first water, from gewgaws to 
solid gold, that old Guttman did not have in his 
shop. French clocks and wooden clocks ticked 
side by side on a shelf, while babies’ cradles, 
cribs, wax dolls and playthings told a pitiful story 
of the destitution that made such sacrifice neces- 
sary. 

There were oil paintings, bronzes, statuary, 
books, and every conceivable article of bric-a- 
brac. In short, Guttman’s stock was unusually 
extensive and varied, and his pride in his miscel- 
laneous assortment was correspondingly large. 

Among the pictures was a portrait of a beauti- 
ful woman. It was ina costly gilt frame, which 
occupied a prominent place on an easel in a cor- 
ner of theshop. No one could glance at this por- 
trait without turning to look at it again. It was 
evidently the face of an Italian lady, and was 
marvellously lovely. 

The pawnbroker, with his feather-duster, 
reached this corner at last, and as he slowly 
dusted the frame, he said, with a shake of his 
bald head,— 

“You haf been much trouble to me, my lady. 
More than von year, you bad creature, you been 
here, and no monish paid for you. You will go 





to de shentleman what ask tobuy you. You haf 
break my rule with your great eyes, and the ozzer 
eyes that come in here and ery for you! But old 
Guttman must haf a soft heart no more, my 
lady, no more!” 

At this moment the door, with the three painted 
balls on the ground glass pane, swung open, and 
a girl, perhaps eight or nine years old, came into 
the shop. 

She was ragged, and wet through with the rain. 
Her long dark hair was drenched, and hung in 
great limp masses down her back. She wore neith- 
er stockings nor shoes, but her feet were small and 
shapely, and the rags, grotesque in their blending 
of shades and colors, could not conceal the grace 
of the girlish figure. 

“Oh! [have hurried so, Guttman dear!’’ she 
said, looking quickly about her as she spoke, 
‘but she has kept me begging till this minute!” 
and the child stepped before the portrait, and 
looked at it with her soul in her eyes. 

“How much did they gif you, Nina?” the 
pawn-broker asked. 

“Oh, only a very little. It was too wet for the 
gentlemen to stop and put their hands in their 
pockets. It is always bad when it is wet.’ 

“And sometime ven it ish dry,”’ 
panion. ‘Come to de fire.”’ 

“No, I’m not cold,’”’ the little one answered, 
“and I must go soon. O Guttman, what should 
I do if my dear mamma did not live here with 
you? Must she not be a beautiful angel, my 
friend? I dreamed of her last night in heaven, 
and she was the Toveliest of all.” 

The pawn-broker had opened his mouth to 
speak several times, but accustomed as he was to 
all phases of this unhappy business, he could not 
bring himself just then to say anything to the 
sorrow-stricken child about the sale of the picture. 

More than a year before, Nina’s father, a man 
broken down in soul and body by hard drinking, 
had pawned the picture of his dead wife. Short- 
ly after he died, and nothing had ever been paid 
on it; so, according to the rules of the establish- 
ment, and perhaps of honest dealing, the pawn- 
broker owned the picture, and it was his to dis- 
pose of to anyone who wished to purchase it. 

Every day since the picture had been in old 
Guttman’s care, Nina had visited the shop to see 
the face she loved so well. Some days the little 
one would flit in and out a half-a-dozen times, 
and to this most unusual behavior, the pawn- 
broker had never made the slightest objection. 

When Nina’s father died she was utterly alone 
in the world, and after a little attention from the 
more kind-hearted of her neighbors, the child had 
drifted into the care of a woman who made her 
beg from morning till night, her only reward be- 
ing a roof to cover her when she slept and a por- 
tion of the poor food that had been given her 
through the day. 

“Yes, Nina,’’ Guttman remarked at last, as the 
child stood spell-bound before the portrait, ‘“‘the 
painting is beautiful; every one vil! always say 
that; but all de time, Nina, it is not your mother, 
for she, ve vill say, is in heaven; yes!”’ 

“O Guttman dear, I know she is in heaven!”’ 
the girl replied; ‘‘but this is all I have now, and 
I could not live without it, indeed I could not. I 
say to myself, when it is cold, and the rain pours 
down, and my feet freeze with the snow and the 
ice, ‘Never mind, Nina, your mamma is over 
there, and Guttman dear will keep her safe;’ and 
then I think no more of the cross people and the 
cold streets.”’ 

“So,’’ said the pawnbroker under his breath, 
with a glance at the little figure standing motion- 
less before the portrait. 

Old Guttman had an eye for the artistic, and 
this child, bareheaded, barefooted, and dressed 
in rags, with the look of an angel in her sweet 
infantile face, was a picture that he knew his 
friend Raphael would have craved to immortal- 
ize. 

The pawnbroker loved the masters, and always 
spoke of them as his friends, There was a bit of 
dusting to do in an opposite corner, and when 
Guttman turned round again, Nina was gone. 

“Ah, Guttman! you be von old fool!” he 
said to himself when he found he was alone. 
‘And you, my pretty lady, with de big eyes, haf 
bewitched me long enough—too long. I sorry for 
de child, but I may not keep you alway because 
of that. When de shentleman come again and 
vant to buy you, it vill be one, two, tree, and off 
you go.” e 

Business grew more lively towards noon, and 
the pawnbroker forgot all about the big eyes; but 
they looked out wistfully, nevertheless, on the 
strange company in this strange establishment, 
and sometimes one visitor more alive to the beau- 
tiful than the rest would linger a moment before 
the easel, and forget his troubles in the charm of 
this lovely face. 

The rest of this stormy, disagreeable day passed 
as usual in the pawnbroker’s establishment. Men 
and women, old and young, crept in with their 
treasures, and after a few low-spoken words with 
the proprietor, would creep out again, his money 
clenched tightly in their hands. 

In the evening a young man of refined appear- 
ance came in, hurriedly, and pawned his watch; 
a large gold repeater. He was evidently an old 
customer, for he said, with a hard laugh, as he 
putthe money in his pocket,— 

“T have got ahead of uncle this time, Guttman. 


said her com- 





He thinks I have turned saint, you see. If he 


should suspect anything, and come poking round, 
keep mum, will you?’’ 

“Bah! I knows my business,’’ the pawnbroker 
replied. 

The young man lit a cigar, and with another 
hard laugh, walked out of the shop. 

Two hours later, just as old Guttman was clos- 
ing the shop, another gentleman entered. The 
pawnbroker’s face brightened as he saw him, for 
the new-comer was a well-known artist, a man 
whose pictures he was very fond and proud of. 

“Good-evening, Guttman,” the gentleman said, 
pleasantly. ‘Has Frank been here?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Guttman, holding up the watch 
the young man had just left. 

‘‘How much did you give him?”’ 

“Twenty dollar.” 

‘All right,” said the gentleman, ‘“‘here is your 
money.” 

The watch and the money changed handsagain, 
and then the artist turned to the portrait. 

‘Tl take this home to-night,’’ he said, 
you'll let me have it.”’ 

“Yes, all right,’ said Guttman. 
tree, and off she goes!’’ 

A price was agreed upon, and then the artist 
took the canvas from the frame, leaving that to 
be sent to him ina day or two. The beautiful 
lady with the ‘“‘big eyes” that had so long “‘made 
a fool’? of old Guttman was carefully wrapped 
up, and the artist, with a pleasant good-night, 
walked off with his long-coveted treasure. 

“Bah!” said the pawnbroker, a few moments 
afterwards, as he stood before the empty frame. 
“Bah!” he exclaimed again, with a shiver, as 
he put up the shutters, and hid the three balls 
from sight for the next few hours. 

“Bah,” he repeated later in the night, as he 
woke from a dream about Nina and her mother. 

Old Guttman made his fire earlier than usual 
the next morning. Sometimes the pawnbroker 
had made a little more coffee than he needed for 
himself, and saved a roll for Nina. This morning, 
there was a generous cupful left in the coffee-pot; 
but breakfast passed, and no Nina. 

The forenoon and the afternoon also went by. 
and the little one still absented herself. 

Evening came, and when old Guttman had lit 
the lamps, he opened the door and looked up and 
down the busy street, ostensibly to find out about 
the weather, but really to see if he might not 
catch a glimpse of Nina. He was about to close 
it again, when the child appeared on the thresh- 
old. 

“© Guttman dear,’’ she moaned as she 
stepped inside, ‘‘I was beaten so badly that I 
could not get up before, and I can never, never, 
Guttman dear, go back to that place again.’’ 

“You shall stay with me,” the pawnbroker re- 
plied, standing in front of the empty frame. “I 
save de coffee for you this morning, and two 
nice rolls,’’ he went on. 

“Oh, give them to me now, please,” the little 
one replied, ‘‘for lam, oh, so hungry, Guttman 
dear.” 

“Come with me,”’ said the pawnbroker, extend- 
ing his hand without moving from his position, 

“Thank you,” she replied with a plaintive po- 
liteness which touched the pawnbroker’s heart, 
‘‘but move, please, Guttman dear, and let me see 
my dear mamma.” 

The man’s face flushed. He moved as he was 
told, obediently, mechanically, without a word. 
There was nothing to be seen. The picture had 
passed out of his possession and out of Nina’s 
sight forever, and there was nothing to be done, 
as well as nothing to be seen. 

For a moment the child stared at the empty 
frame, and then with a trustful smile she said, 
looking wistfully about her. ‘“‘Where have you put 
her now, Guttman dear?’’ 

“She is not here any more, Nina,” the pawn- 
broker answered, turning his face away. “I—I— 
haf sold her.” 

“Where has she gone?” the little one cried, 
clutching Guttman’s arm as shespoke. Her eyes 
filled with tears. ‘‘O Guttman dear, where has 
she gone? Tellme who has got my mamma 
now.” 

“A great artist haf her. He vill hang de pict- 
ure in his studio for the nice people to look at. 
It vill not be like old Guttman’s shop! Ah, 
no, no! It vill be de paradise for de big eyes and 
de beautiful face.” 

“Yes, yes, Guttman dear, but who is he? where 
does he live?’’ the child pleaded. 

“Up town; I cannot tell you where,’’ the pawn- 
broker answered, walking away troubled and re- 
pentant because he had grieved the child. 

“QO mamma, mamma, what shall I do? what 
shall I do?”’ the little one went on, and burst into 
sobs. “I have been thinking of you all day! O 
mamma, dear mamma, and now you are gone; 
what shall I do?”’ 

Old Guttman walked into the next room. This 
scene was too much for him. If Nina had re- 
proached him, he could have borne it better; but 
there was not a word of remonstrance. 

A moment after, the pawnbroker heard the door 
open and shut, and thinking a customer had en- 
tered, he walked back into the shop; but to his 
surprise no one was there, not even the poverty- 
stricken, sorrow-stricken little Nina. 

She had gone out again, cold and hungry, into 
the great busy, selfish world, and old Guttman 
felt as if he had lost a child; and as he glanced 
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at the great gilt frame out of which had gone the 





speaking eyes and tender mouth, it seemed to 
him as if he had also lost a friend. 

That evening the great artist had a reception at 
his studio, and after the visitors had all gone, he 
went out with a friend for a stroll in the coo! 
evening air. The portrait had been greatly ad- 
mired by his visitors, and after a minute exami- 
nation by a brother artist, it had been left stand- 
ing on the floor at the side of the room. 

When the gentleman entered the studio on his 
return at about twelve o’clock, a strange sight 
met his eyes. A little girl, all in rags, sat on the 
floor by the side of the portrait, her head leaning 
against the picture, fast asleep. 

In her hand was the card she had taken from 
the picture-frame, with the artist’s address upon 
it. 

The great-souled man understood the story as 
well asif it had been told him. His heart was 
touched. He took the child in his arms, and 
placing her in the care of one who could give her 
the sympathy and love of a mother, little Nina 
awoke in the morning to warmth and sunshine, 
to the light of her mother’s picture, and to pretty 
clothes and tender, loving words. 

I cannot dwell on Nina’s after history. She 
grew up a true and beautiful woman, and the 
great artist’s picture of her, painted abroad, was 
the gem of the Academy, and made for the noble 
man a wider reputation than he had ever had be- 
fore. 

Nina never forgot the old pawnbroker, and 
always called him friend, and ‘‘Guttman dear,”’ 
justas in the old days, and his occasional 
visits to her home were among the brightest mo- 
ments of the old man’s life. 

ELEANOR Kirk. 
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For the Companion. 
“MAY YOU NEVER BE SATISFIED!” 


Wordsworth’s well-known poem ‘‘Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill,’’ tells a weird story. One shiv- 
ers as he reads of the lusty but churlish drover, 
shivering through life. 

He wreaked his vengeance on a poor old wom- 
an, for taking a few sticks from his hedge, to 
warm her aching bones. Uprearing her withered 
hand, she prayed,— 

“God, who art never out of hearing, 
Oh may he never more be warm!” 

The drover was never warm from that day, but 
went muttering to himself, ‘‘Poor Harry Gill is 
very cold.” 

Strange as the tale seems, the poet affirms that 
it is a true story. It is paralleled by one that was 
told in Massachusetts many years ago. 

Before the war of the Revolution there lived on 
a farm, near Boston, a wealthy old man and his 
son. Both were noted for their avarice and stin- 
giness. The burden of the father’s advice to the 
son was,— 

“Get money; take care of your pence, your 
half-pence, and your farthings, and your pounds 
will take care of themselves.” 

The father died, and the son inherited 
wealth. He followed his father’s advice. 
passion absorbed him—the love of money. 

The neighbors thought him ‘‘close.’’ But as he 
was good-looking and courteous, and dressed 
well, the young ladies thought him “a catch.” 
He, however, wooed the only daughter of. a rich 
man, and won her. She and her friends thought 
it ‘a proper match,”’ for their joint wealth would 
permit them to live in style. 

Unfortunately, the father, being ignorant of 
the young man’s avaricious disposition, neglect- 
ed, at his death, to leave his property ‘‘in trust” 
to his daughter. Her whole fortune, therefore, . 
came into the husband’s hands. Then he ceased 
to treat her as a wife, entitled to share in the in- 
come of their joint estates. He had gained the 
object for which he had married her—the father’s 
wealth. Henceforth, she was made to feel that 
she was a cumbersome dependent. 

His soul contracted as his estate was enlarged. 
The neighbors had called him ‘‘close;’’ they now 
said he was ‘‘mean.” 

The wife had a horse and chaise, the gift of 
her father. Their use was necessary to her 
health, for she was delicate. But the expense of 
keeping even this modest equipage troubled the 
contracting soul of the husband. One day he 
sent them to a Boston auctioneer, and kept the 
proceeds of the sale. 

One by one, he withdrew from her other com- 
forts to which she had been accustomed, alleging 
that they cost too much money. Then some one, 
who knew that ‘‘cochon’’ means, in French, 2 
swinish fellow, nicknamed him ‘‘Miser Cochon.” 

The disappointed, grieved wife drooped, and 
fell into a decline. A constant fever begot 2 
thirst which only oranges and lemons would as- 
suage. But these could only be purchased in 
Boston, on the arrival of vessels from the West 
Indies. 

She appealed to her husband again and again, 
as she heard of the arrival of a vessel, to buy her 
a few oranges and lemons. He would not heed 
her request. These frequent requests for fruit 
begot, however, in him an appetite for it. He 
would often go to market and look at the oranges 
and lemons exposed for sale. But the thought 
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of paying money restrained him from purchasing. 
One day some one who kifew Miser Cochon 
was surprised to see him eating orange after 





orange. An inquiry, however, removed the str- 
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anges to taste. 

The wife, finding that the miserly cochon would 
not spend a penny for her comfort, resolved to 
earn enough money to purchase a little of the 
coveted fruit. She had been taught—it was then 
considered a necessary part_of a lady’s education 
—how to embroider and do fine needlework. 
Procuring a bit of muslin and lace, she made 
them up so beautifully that they brought her in 
several shillings. She had heard of the arrival 
of a vessel in Boston with a few pineapples on 
board. She longed for one. 

The next day, as her husband was preparing to 
go to town, she said,— 

‘*Won’t you attend to a little business for me? 
I want you to purchase’’—— 

‘“Thave no money to make purchases for any 
one,”’ he replied, turning away. 

“But I have,’’ she continued, arresting his de- 
parture. ‘I earned it myself by making a cap. 
And I want you to buy me a pineapple with it.’’ 

She gave it to him tied up ina linen rag. He 
looked at it, seemed surprised, and putting it in 
his pocket, left the house without saying a word. 

All the day, the fever-stricken wife longed for 
that pineapple. Late in the night she heard her 
husband drive to the barn. He entered the 
house, and without a word, passed to the fire. 
She waited for him to bring the apple. He kept 
his back towards her. Going to him, she asked 
if he was not feeling well. 

‘Yes, I’m well enough,’’ was the curt reply. 

‘‘Were the pineapples all gone?” 

7.” 

“Did you buy one for me?” 

“Tes.” 

“Where is it?’ 

“Tt smelt so good that I ate it.”’ 

It was the last strain. She fell on the floor, 
gasping for breath. As he raised her, he heard 
these words,— 

‘*May you never be satisfied!’’ 

She died before he could place her on the bed. 
The involuntary malediction, for her nature was 
too gentle to curse any one, proved a prophecy. 

Remorse made him a lunatic. His property 
and himself were placed under guardianship. 
His appetite became voracious. He constantly 
begged for food, and never seemed to be satisfied. 

His body grew to an enormous size. He would 
sit at the street-corners begging for bread. He 
would open wide his mouth, that thoughtless 
boys might amuse themselves by throwing into it 
acrust. He acted out his nickname, Cochon, by 
becoming as one of the swine. 

When thoughtful persons encountered him, 
they shuddered at the brand with which God had 
suffered him to mark himself, and remembered 
that retribution follows wrong: and that, while 
the heart pitied him, who could say that he did 
not deserve his fate? 
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For the Companion. 
“IT ALWAYS WIN AT CARDS.” 
By Alma. 

“Have you any particular antipathy against cards?” 
asked a merry girl of a silver-haired woman, whose 
face was yet not old. 

“Yes, I have,” was the slow answer. 

“Then you don’t like to see us play.” 

“I didn’t say that,” said the elder woman, with a 
sweet smile. 

“But you think it’s wicked to play cards.” 

“Neither can I say that, as you play,” she replied. 
“Pray finish your game, and then, perhaps, I may tell 
you my reasons for disliking cards.” 

Two young gentlemen and two young ladies formed 
the party. The former were society men, with char- 
acters forming day by day, for they were quite 
yquthful yet. The one, with black hair and black 
eyes, played quietly, if not languidly; the other, with 
blue eyes and hair of a golden bronze, showed in- 
terest and excitement in the game. 

It was curious to listen to the comments of these 
four friends,—their accusations, their regretful ex- 
clamations, the eagerness to win, the chagrin of los- 
ing, the almost impertinence when some wrong card 
had been called or dealt. 

To one person there it was painful. She sat qui- 
etly, her eyes fixed upon the young man with the 
flushed cheeks and shining blue eyes, reading the 
earnestness, the excitement, the passion of his soul, 
as the game advanced. 

At last the triumph was his. Exultantly he an- 
nounced it, with the added words, “I always win at 
cards.” 

“Ie knew somebody else who always won at cards,” 
said Mrs. Allen, in a low voice. 

“Come, Mrs. Allen,” said one of the merry girls, 
“vou said you would tell us why you dislike cards. 
We're just in the mood to listen, for I have been badly 
beaten, and I don’t like to be beaten.” 

“I think I told you,” said Mrs. Allen, “that I knew 
somebody who boasted that he always won at cards. 
He was very much like you,” she added, turning to 
Frank. “I saw the likeness when I first met you. 

“TL have no hesitation in saying that twenty years 
ago, this young man was one of the most promising 
and handsomest persons in the city where he lived. 
Sought by everybody on account of his wit and vi- 
vacity, life was a very pleasant thing to him. But he 
was passionately fond of cards, and because of the 
fact that he invariably won, he was always ready to 
make up a party, at home and abroad. 

“I don’t know how the fact first leaked out, but it 
was whispered among his acquaintances that he— 
played for money. 

“This, of course, reached his mother’s ears latest 
of all, and she would not believe it. She watched 
her boy with trembling eagerness. He bought a 
horse, he had always fine clothes, and his appearance 
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was that of a restless, dissatisfied man. By degrees 
the open grew clouded. He would lis- 
ten to no advice; he became moody and miserable. 

“Every night the troubled mother sat up till he 
came home; but his hours grew more and more irreg- 
ular. His business was, at length, neglected; his 
luck turned; he grew haggard and moody. 

“What was to bedone? Nothing. He was wedded 
to his idol. Not only did he play, but he drank; not 
only did he drink, but he pledged things not his own, 
in the indulgence of his passion. Finally he forged 
the name of his employer, fought in a drunken fray, 
was brought home insensible, and for two weeks 
raved in delirium. 

“No one can know what the torture of a mother is 
when her son disgraces her before all the world—and 
this he had done. But repentance came. He prom- 
ised never again to touch a card; grew into his origi- 
nal beauty; lifted the hopes of all who loved him; 
was engaged to a lovely girl, and by her tempted to 
play, only a social game; to drink, only a social glass; 
and the consequence was he was ruined! 

“The love of gaming and of strong drink rushed 
back upon him like a torrent of iniquity. Again he 
played for money, again he was brought home drunk, 
again he committed a crime, and this time his ruin 
was complete. 

“One night he rushed home like a crazy man. His 
mother tried in vain to calm him. She was alone, 
and he, stung to insanity, raved and tore his hair, 
and cursed her.” 

A shudder went over the little company. 

“Yes, he cursed her because she had allowed him 
in the days of his innocence to touch the cards, be- 
cause with her own hands she had taught him to 
play.” 

“TI could never do that,” said the young man with 
blue eyes. 

“So would he have said at your age. A more affec- 
tionate son never lived. 

“That night after he had been partially soothed, 
and had gone to his room, a pistol-shot was heard. 
Mercifully the mother fainted; mercifully she was 
spared the sight that others saw.” 

“Did he kill himself, then?” 

“Instantly. When I recovered from a long ill- 
ness”’ 

*““What! was he’”—— 

‘My only son.”” There was a tremor in her low 
voice, as she added, “When I recovered, I had no 
child. Not yet forty, my hair was as white as you see 
it now. Do you wonder that I hate cards?” 

“Oh, but how then could you sit and see us play?” 

‘*Because I wanted to warn you; because there are 
some temperaments to which success is more baleful 
than defeat; because one of you put me strangely in 
mind of my blue-eyed boy.” 

Her eye fell upon Frank L——. He was pale as 
death. Later he went up to her and thanked her. 

“It was growing upon me, the passion for play,” 
he said. “I felt it; but with God’s help, I'll never 
touch a card again.” 

——_——_—_+or—_—_—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
SETTLERS AND SAVAGES. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

‘«Scarborough!’—We were now in Maine. 

And here we were delayed an hour or more, for the 
engine of a freight-train just ahead of us, had run 
over somebody’s old white horse, and thrown the 
tender off the track. It seemed likely to be a tedious 
delay. Buta very jovial old gentleman came into the 
car, and in conversation with me, told several inter- 
esting stories of the early settlement of Scarborough, 
and the time passed so pleasantly that I was sorry 
when the engine-bell announced the starting of the 
train. 

The Indian name of Scarborough was Owascoag, 
or “the place of much grass,’’ a name which its broad 
hay flats and salt marshes made very appropriate. 

One of the first white men who came to Scarbor- 
ough was an Englishman, named John Jocelyn. 
Hardly had he and his household set foot on shore, at 
Black Point, when a “great and grim overgrown she- 
wolf” attacked his goats, and throttled one before 
they could prepare their matchlocks to shoot it. 

Jocelyn, it appears, had never seen a hornets’ nest. 
As he was walking in the woods, one day, he sawa 
large one hanging from a bough; and supposing it was 
some new, strange kind of fruit, he clambered up, 
and attempted to pick it off. A cloud of big, banded 
hornets at once assailed him, and he had a lively time! 
When at length he escaped, and returned to his 
friends, his head was so swollen that the record says 
they “knew him only by his garments’’! 

But Mr. Jocelyn’s Indian stories were the most in- 
teresting. Owascoag was in the section of country in- 
fested by the Saco tribe. For awhile these Indians 
were friendly; and treaties were made and kept be- 
tween the settlers and “Mugg” and “Squando,” two 
sachems. 

But soon after King Philip’s war, a time of dead- 
ly hostility began, when no settler’s life was safe for 
a moment out of the garrison-houses. The Indians 
were incited and even hired to kill the whites, by the 
French and Jesuits@m Canada. Eight dollars were 
there paid for an English scalp, and double that sum 
for a captive, to be sold for a slave. 

Many of the atrocities committed by the savages are 
too sad and too horrible to repeat. It is not strange 
that the settlers were sometimes, when they got the 
upper hand, very stern, and often cruel, in return. 
Our dealings with the red man, from first to last, 
have been blundering and unfortunate. 

Two of the Black Point settlers became famous as 
Indian fighters. Their names were Charles Pine and 
Hunniwell. The given name of the latter is now 
forgotten. Pine lived mainly by hunting, and was a 
very bold, keen-eyed man. He was a natural sports- 
man. Pine Point, the next station on the Boston and 
Maine railway, after passing Old Orchard, going east, 
is named after him. 

Once when the settlers were obliged to keep within 
the garrison-house nights, and scarcely dared to ven- 
ture out days, the savages, who were very numerous, 
and constantly prowling about, held nightly pow- 
wows in an unfinished house a short distance up the 
river. Their unearthly whoops and yells, at dead of 
night, were very disagreeable to the people in the gar- 
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Pine was away on a scouting expedition, but after 
he returned, one night’s experience of the whoops 
was sufficient to rouse his ire, and he declared the 
next morning that he would put an end to that cater- 
wauling, if it cost him his scalp. 

Pine always hunted with two guns, which he car- 
ried loaded and cocked, one under each arm. When 
he had fired one, he dropped it, and followed his first 
shot almost instantly with a second. 

Just at dusk that night, he loaded both his flint- 
locks, and getting into an old canoe, paddled up the 
Nonsuch. (That is the name of the river which flows 
out through Scarborough flats.) Coming opposite the 
house where the Indians held their powwows, he 
hid his canoe in some alders, and going into the 
house, climbed up among the rafters, on the cross 
beams, and secreted himself back in a dark corner of 
the gable, where his guns would command the door. 

The evening dragged slowly by, and it was nearly 
ten o'clock before Pine heard the Indians whistle to 
each other out in the woods. That was their signal; 
and in a few minutes the whole vicinity seemed 
swarming with them, hooting and whooping! 

Pine’s position was nota very pleasant one fora 
nervous man. But he was not a man of that sort. 

Through a hole where one of the old boards was 
knocked off, he could see a crowd of the redskins 
coming tumultuously to the house. 

As the foremost of them came through the door- 
way, he fired and shot two. Before he could change 
guns, the rest of the savages had taken to their heels 
with a yell of terror, and were ont of sight in the 
woods, - 

That was the last of the powwows in that place. 
There never was an Indian seen near the old house 
afterwards. They thought an evil spirit had attacked 
them. 

At another time, when the savages had attacked 
the place, and all the settlers had fled into the garri- 
son-house, Pine performed a second exploit. This 
time the Indians had killed two or three of the whites, 
and were very bold. The settlers did not dare to stir 
from the garrison either day or night. 

After a time, the Indians began to ridicule them 
and insult them. The garrison-house was near the 
beach. The Indians would race and run up and down 
the beach in front of the house, and hoot, and make 
provoking gestures. This was very aggravating, par- 
ticularly to Pine, and he declared that he would put 
a stop to it. 

The next morning, he went out on the beach before 
light with his guns, and lying down, covered himself 
with rock-weed which had washed ashore. Here he 
lay and watched. 

He had some time to wait. At about nine o'clock, 
a party of ten or fifteen savages came out of the 
woods, and after a plunge in the surf, began to run 
back and forth and hoot at the whites. Pine remained 
quiet until one strapping great fellow, whose bare 
hack shone like a glass bottle, began an insulting pan- 
tomime. At this, Pine fired and killed him instantly. 

His astounded comrades seized him as he fell, and 
rushed off headlong into the woods. They were very 
wary about showing themselves on the beach after 
that. 

Hunniwell, whom the settlers called the “Indian- 
killer,” possessed a ferocious disposition. Years be- 
fore, his young wife and babe had been killed and 
scalped by the savages. The most of Hunniwell’s 
affrays with the Indians are too bloody and vindictive 
for me to repeat. 

He had a famous gun, which he called his “‘bucca- 
neer gun.”’ It was a very large, heavy, bell-mouthed 
piece, which he used to load with a whole handful of 
powder and balls. 

The Indians dreaded and hated Hunniwell, and 
entertained the utmost malice and spite against him. 
They had reason to. I can feel very little sympathy 
for him myself. 

One day he was mowing on the flats near the river 
(Nonsuch), opposite “Jane’s Point,” so called from 
“Jane Hannup,” a squaw who used to live there. 
As he mowed, a party of Indians came along on the 
other side of the stream. 

As the river was at that point quite wide and deep, 
Hunniwell did not think they would attempt to cross 
it. But the savages recognized their hated and im- 
placable foe; and one young brave determined to 
distinguish himself by killing him and taking his 
sealp. 

Hunniwell had set his gun against a hay-stack, and 
as he worked, had moved off a number of rods from 
it. Observing this, the young savage went further 
up the stream and swam silently across, with his nose 
just above water, like an otter. Then getting the 
hay-stack in line between him and Hunniwell, he 
crept up, and reaching round it, secured the famous 
gun. 

The piece was heavily charged, after Hunniwell’s 
usual custom. Cocking it, the Indian crept towards 
Hunniwell, who was mowing with his back towards 
the hay-stack. 

But Hunniwell had caught a glimpse of the Indian 
the instant he stepped from behind the stack. He 
continued to mow, however, as if he did not see him. 
When within a few paces of the settler, the Indian 
called out,— 

“Now me kill you, Hunniwell!” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when 
Hunniwell turned and jumped at him with uplifted 
scythe, shouting in a terrible voice,— 

“You sneaking dog, if you fire at me, I’ll cut your 
head off!’ _ 

The Indian fired, but he was so startled by Hunni- 
well’s sudden turning and words, and the buccaneer’s 
gun was so heavy, that he fired over the settler’s 
head, and was himself kicked flat by the recoil of the 
gun. Before the Indian could regain his feet, Hun- 
niwell was upon him, and in a second, the savage re- 
ceived his death-wound. The ferocious old settler 
then turned to the Indians on the opposite bank, and 
called out to them to come over, and he would “serve 
them in the same way.” 

Parties of the Indians often lay in wait for Hunni- 
well, but for many years could not entrap him. But 
their long-delayed day of vengeance came at last. One 
morning in October, 1713, Hunniwell, with nineteen 
other men, set off from the garrison to collect and 
drive in their cattle which were ranging in the woods. 

Unknown to them, a party of two hundred Indians 
had come into the town the night before. As the 
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settlers passed the alder thickets at the west end of 
the “great pond,” they were fired on by the whole 
gang of Indians, who had been watching their ap- 
proach. Only one man escaped. Hunniwell’s body 
was afterwards found shockingly mutilated. 

But a less sanguinary story is told of a settler 
named James Libby, who, unlike Hunniwell, was a 
great coward, and dreadfully afraid of Indians. 
Libby had a sorrel mare, of whose speed and other 
good qualities he was always boasting. 

So afraid was he of losing his scalp, that he would 
not venture out of the garrison on foot, but always 
rode this mare, because he believed she could outrun 
any foe that might chance to attack him. 

One day he rode out to the “great ox pasture,” as 
it was called, to “salt” some young steers. As he was 
passing a clump of thick hazels, he fancied he saw 
the bushes move. He stopped his mare. A tall Ind- 
ian at once leaped out, and drawing a knife, which 
seemed to be his only weapon, sprang towards Libby. 
The frightened settler turned and put spurs to his 
horse. 

The Indian gave chase. A long open stretch lay 
before him. Libby spurred for dear life, and shout- 
ed for help. 

For thirty or forty rods it was about an even race. 
Then the Indian began to gain on the horse. Libby 
could hear his breath. He hung to the mare’s mine, 
and dug away with his spurs. 

But the Indians gained so fast that he at length 
got his hand on theanimal’s rump. In half a minute 
more he would have captured both settler and horse; 
but just then Libby’s brother John, and another man 
named Larrabee (who had heard his terrified shouts), 
came running round a bushy point, from the garri- 
son, With their guns. 

Seeing them, the disappointed Indian let go of the 
horse and stopped. But the sight of Jim, bending 
bareheaded over his horse's withers, his eyes staring 
from fright, and his legs thrust far forward to keep 
them from the grasp of the savage, so amused John 
and Larrabee that they could neither of them steady 
their guns enough to take aim and fire at the Indian, 
who, a second later, escaped into the woods. 

Libby was never heard to boast of his mare’s speed 
after that. But it is said to be a fact that the fleetest 
horses then owned by the settlers, were hardly a 
match in speed for some of the tall, athletic redskins 
of the Saco tribe. 

+o 
LITTLE THINGS. 


A little bit of patience often makes the sunshine come, 
And a little bit of love makes a very happy home; 

A little bit of hope makes a rainy day look gay, 

And a little bit of charity makes glad a weary way. 
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For the Companion. 


A STATE DINNER AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 

As State Dinners at the White House are events to 
which young people are very rarely or never invited, 
they may, perhaps, like to be present at one by proxy, 
and see how they are conducted. 

It has been the custom to give several of these ban- 
quets during every season, till the greater part of the 
more important people at the Capital have been 
dined, 

The invitations to these dinners are not confined to 
the President’s political party, although care is given 
in grouping the guests, so that they may find them- 
selves in congenial society. One day the Supreme 
Court and other judicial officers or leading jurists are 
invited, and on another day the chief foreigners in 
town, with the Secretary of State. 

The invitations are engraved, and read in the name 
of the “President and Mrs. Hayes,” and are usually, 
except for unforeseen occasions, sent a fortnight be- 
fore the day. 

It is one of the customs almost as binding as law, 
that no one is at liberty to decline this invitation, and 
that even if one has accepted an invitation to dinner 
elsewhere, it must be reconsidered. 

The phrase that a royal invitation is the same as a 
command has been transferred to this country; not 
altogether as an aping ef royalty, but, perhaps, in or- 
der to give opportunity to meet the President and 
other distinguished persons, and because it is right 
to honor first of all the man who is the representa- 
tive of forty millions of people, 

Only thirty-six persons are asked asa rule, although 
more have been seated in extremity; and at what- 
ever hour the dinner is fixed, six, seven, or eight, 
those invited are expected to be punctual; a half 
hour too early might make the guest uncomfortable, 
but one minute too late would be unpardonable. 

People ought, by the way, to be pretty punctual 
about everything in Washington. Itis a virtue quite 
desirable for public men to have. Not having it, 
they can do little with each other, and if they are not 
on hand at the hour appointed, somebody else is be- 
fore them. 

We remember hearing Gen. Banks once say, apro- 
pos of this habit, that when a meeting had been called 
for some purpose in the House of Representatives at 
eight o’clock, precisely at that hour he opened the 
door. But one solitary man was in the great arena, 
and that was Gen. Cushing. 

Some years later, on a similar occasion in France, 
Gen. Banks opened the door again on the moment, 
to see another solitary man upon the scene, and that 
was Marshal MacMahon, the French President. 

The guests at a State dinner are received by the 
President and his wife in the Blue Room. As each 
gentleman has been told the name of the lady he is 
to take in on his arm to dinner, there is no confusion 
when the President leads the way, with that lady 
among the guests whose husband is of the most emi- 
nence or highest rank. 

Thus, if it be more especially than otherwise a din- 
ner to the Cabinet, the President will escort the wife 
of the Secretary of State, as that Secretary has the 
first rank. If it be a dinner given to the Diplomatic 
Corps, he would escort the lady known as the Doy- 
enne of the Corps, that is, the one whose husband has 
been longest a minister at Washington, and who is 
the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 

The President’s wife always brings up the rear on 
the arm of the gentleman who pies the positi 
of most importance among the guests. 








The State Dining Room, which is not used every 
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sonnel raamwotmnnonteet 
day, is a long, and, when unoccupied, a rather 
dismal-looking room, opening from the Red 
Room. The name of each guest is written on 
large script, or on a card, at the place he is to oc- 
cupy; intelligent waiters are also at hand, so that 
no awkwardness occurs, 
The President and his wife sit opposite each 
other in the centre of the long and narrow table, 





which is covered with the finest and heaviest of 
snowy damask. The two ends of the table are 
generally unoeeupied and open. 

In the centre of the table is laid a long and nar- 
row flat mirror in a wrought gilt edge, and this is 
entirely bordered with a garland of flowers. In 
the centre of this rises a lofty vase filled with 
flowers, and at its extremities are smaller grace- 
ful flower-holders, 

The mirror, reflecting and doubling the flowers 
and the lights, the eut glass and gold plate, all 
make the table exceedingly dazzling. 

There is a sweet profusion of other flowers 
about the table—roses and lilies, heliotropes and 
carnations, azalias and geraniums, and delicate 
trailing vines, with the dishes of fruit and can- 
dies; so that, although none of the dishes of the 
other courses are on the table, it yet seems loaded. 

sesides all the other flowers, at every plate isa 
small bouquet of violets or rose-buds, which the 
guest takes away on rising. 

The service is of fine French china, decorated 
with onr Federal arms, and the knives are gold- 
washed with pearl handles, 

If any timid little lady, but lately arrived in 
Washington, is a guest at of these ban- 
quets, and has trembled before leaving home at 
the idea of not knowing how to conduct herself, 


one 


she will be entirely reassured in a few moments, 
and perceive that everything goes on much as at 
other dinner-parties. 

The gentleman on either side of her is pretty 
sure to be a man of the world, who has plenty to 
say. For the rest, as soup follows oysters, and 
fish follows soup, and so on through all the long 
rich courses and entremets to the bonbons and 
coffee, she has not to open her lips except to these 
companions, 

Really nothing more is expected of her than to 
listen intelligently to the talk of statesmen, or to 
laugh at the stories of the best ‘‘diners-out’’ as 
they make themselves heard. 

She does her part in adding to the beauty of 
the scene, perhaps by a lovely face, and at any 
rate by « lovely toilette, with its soft tint and 
sheen, its hoar-frost of lace and glitter of jewels. 

The banquet seldom lasts more than two hours. 
At its conclusion the hostess rises, and everybody 
obeys her example. After a few minutes in the 
Blue Room, the party separates in ample season 
for the later entertainments of the evening; so 
the timid lady finds it no such severe ordeal, af- 
ter ll, as she tells its story to those who are wait- 
ing for her at home. 

Chis is the general routine when the dinner is 
given to the usual guests at the Capital, or to 
some foreign prince who has reached there in the 
course of his travels and paid his respects to the 
President. It without stiffness, with little 


is 


other formality than that which saves trouble, | 


and with no assumption of grandeur or court 
Inanners. 

Every Presidential family differs a little from 
the others in its domestic conduct; and while one 
can furnish from its own resources nearly the 
entire dinner, by means of a very little outside 
help, another thinks it best to let a caterer with 
his servants undertake the whole thing. 

When the latter method is pursued, the dinner 
is said to cost about ten dollars a plate, exclusive 
of the flowers, of course, which are taken from 
the conservatories of the house. 

Thus these State dinners cannot be said to dis- 
agree with our republican ideas, and they bear 
no resemblance whatever to the overwhelming 
magnificence of a royal dinner in the lofty ban- 
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| quet-hall of Windsor Castle, for instance, wi 
buffets of golden dishes, and the liveried 


ants. 

General Washington, who, by the way; 
lived in the White House, wrote to Gener; 
that he should take his leave of the ne 
dent and the Heads of Departments an 
Ministers at his dinner-table the day 
left public life 

“During the dinner,” 
“much hilarity prevailed; but o' 
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Presi- 
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the cloth, it was put an end 
to by the President, — cer- 
tainly without a design. 

“Having filled his glass, he 
addressed the company with a smile on his coun- 
tenance, saying, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, this is 
the last time I shall drink your health as a public 
man. I do it with sincerity, and wishing you all 
possible happiness.” There was an end of all 
pleasantry.” 

Everybody was moved, it was further stated, 
the eyes of the wife of the’British minister were 
filled with tears, and the feast became a solem- 
nity. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

+> 
QUEEN AND PARLIAMENT. 

Queen Victoria has now reigned over Great 
Britain and Ireland for forty-two years, and only 
three times during that long period has she 
opened Parliament ‘“‘in person.’’ The last occa- 
sion on which she did so was on the fourth of 
February of the present year. 

In times gone by it was the invariable custom, 
when Parliament assembled after its long recess 
of six months, for the monarch to proceed to 
Westminster in great state and pomp, and deliv- 
er his or her speech to the lords and commons 
from the royal throne set up in the House of 
Peers. It may be remarked that this custom was 
followed by the two first Presidents of our Repub- 
lic. Both Washington and John Adams appeared 
before Congress, when it met, and in person de- 
livered their annual addresses. The custom was 
changed by the more democratic Jefferson, who 
began the habit, followed by all succeeding Pres- 
idents, of sending his message to Congress by his 
private secretary. 

After a while, in England, the sovereign would 
open Parliament, but, instead of reading his own 
speech, would hand it to the Lord Chancellor for 
him to read. 


STATE DINNER. 


And at last it became a rare event 
for the sovereign to attend the opening of the 
at all. Instead, certain noblemen, ap- 
pointed ‘Lords Commissioners’’ for the purpose, 
brought the roval speech to Westminster, when 
it was read by the Chancellor. 


session 


tively little state or show of dress. The Lords 
Commissioners are, to be sure, arrayed in gor- 
geous robes; and the Lord Chancellor and Speak- 
er of the House of Commons appear in their long 
flowing wigs and gowns; but the rest of the per- 
formers in this state ceremony are not habited 
otherwise than in every-day attire. 

But when, as was the case this year, the Queen 
herself appears among her “faithful Lords and 
Commons,”’ every circumstance of pomp is care- 
fully observed. The Queen proceeds from Bueck- 
ingham Palace to Westminster in a magnificent 
| cream-colored coach, all painted and gilded, with 
}eoachmen and footmen decked out in  scar- 
| let and gold. Victoria wears her royal robes of 
purple and ermine, and on her head glitters that 
splendid diadem which, the rest of the year, is 
| kept in the Tower, and is seen by the visitors 
who repair to that ancient fortress. 

The royal coach is drawn by eight horses of 
purest breed; and is attended by the mounted 
and gigantic Horse Guards, in their plumed hel- 
mets, scarlet coats, and white trousers, and by 
| other noted military bodies. 
| The scene in the House of Peers itself, after the 
| Queen has arrived and has taken her place upon 
the gilded throne beneath its heavy canopies, is 
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The peers themselves, seated on the long rows 
of red benches before the Queen, wear all the 
robes and insignia of their various ranks. Each 
has a coronet and ermine cape; and the general 
effect of the whole body is very striking. 

The galleries are full of a dazzling array of 
rank, beauty, and costume. The wives and 
daughters of the peers are there, also in the dress- 
es which court etiquette has designated for them; 
their heads, necks, and arms are ablaze with 
gems. Then the ambassadors of foreign courts, 
who have a gallery to themselves, appear in the 
regalia of their high office, their breasts covered 
with stars and orders, and their coats with gold 
and silver lace. 

The ceremony of delivering the speech from 
the throne is a very brief one. The Queen, sit- 
ting on the throne, is approached by the Lord 
Chancellor, to whom she hands the important 
document; and he, standing before her, sideways 
so as not to turn his back on majesty, reads it in 
a loud, clear vcice. As soon as the reading is 
over, the trumpets sound; the Queen rises, and, 


ge 


| followed by her children and the great officers of 


On such ordinary occasions, when the Queen | 
does not make her appearance, there is compara- | 


nothing less than superb. On either side of her | 


| are chairs where sit the princes and princesses 
of the blood who have accompanied her. On the 
steps of the throne stand the “great officers of 
state,’” who are always noblemen of high degree 
—the sword-bearer and sceptre-bearer, the grand 
marshal and grand chamberlain; these are 
| adorned with very rich and dazzling costumes. 





state, retires from the scene; the commoners flock 
hurriedly back to their own House; the peers re- 
tire to take off their robes and resume their every- 
day dress; the galleries are speedily emptied of 
their brilliant occupants; and the new session of 
Parliament forthwith begins. 
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CHARITY. 
The pilgrim and stranger who throngh the day 
Holds over the desert his trackless way, 
Where the terrible sands no shade have known, 
No sound of life save the camel’s moan, 
Hears at last. throngh the merey of Allah to all. 
From his tent door at evening, the Bedouin’s call: 
“Whoever thou art whose need is great, 
In the name of God, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait.” 
For gifts in His name of food and rest 
The tents of Islam of God are blest, 
Thou who hast faith in the Christ above, 
Shell the Koran teach thee the law of love? 
O Christian! open thy heart and door, 
Cry east and west to the wandering poor: 
“Whoever thou art whose need is great, 
In the name of Christ, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait.” 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


——___ +e — 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

The strongest objection raised against the 
project by which it is proposed to open a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama, is that the enter- 
prise, if carried out, may infringe upon what is 
known as the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine.’’ In 1823 the 
Russian Government proposed to the United 
States ind Great Britain, that a friendly consulta- 
tion should be had for settling the rights of the 
three countries to possessions on the Pacific coast. 

President Monroe, in notifying Congress that 
the request had been granted, added that this 
seemed a proper occasion for asserting the prin- 
ciple “in which the rights and interests of *the 
United States are involved, that the American 
continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers.” 

In the same message, he said that the United 
States should declare that it would consider any 
attempt, on the part of any European powers, to 
extend their system to any part of this hemi- 
sphere, as dangerous to our peace and safety. 

These two declarations form what is known as 
the Monroe doctrine. In short, they assert that 
there must be no interference by any European 
power with any Government of North or South 
America. Such powers must not be permitted 
to establish colonies in America, or to introduce 
the forms of monarchy, or to assume any control 
over the Governments of the American Conti- 
nents. 

The Monroe doctrine has been universally ac- 
cepted by Americans as a correct policy. On 
every occasion, with one exception, when any 
Government has been disposed to act contrary to 
our national interests, our Government has sue- 
cessfully protested. 

In 1861, when the United States was seriously 
embarrassed by the war of the rebellion, France, 
Spain and Great Britain sent an expedition to 
Mexico. In the end the two latter powers with- 
drew from the coalition, and France alone at- 
tempted to set up an Empire in Mexico, with the 
Austrian Archduke Maximilian at its head. The 
scheme miserably failed. 

While the civil war lasted, only a protest was 
made, but later, when peace was restored at 
home, our Government insisted upon the with- 
drawal of the French troops. That put an end 
to the Empire of Mexico. The natives, under 
the command of Juarez, conquered the imperial 
forces, and Maximilian was captured and shot. 

If the Panama ship canal were to be con- 
structed, it would be done largely by French cap- 
ital, and under French overseers and superin- 
tendents. Other persons of the same nation would 
be attracted to the Isthmus for various purposes 
of trade, and thus a colony would be planted 
there. 


As a natural and almost inevitable result, 


| France would claim the right to extend its protec- 


tion over its own citizens, and that would almost 
certainly be followed, as the next step, by a pro- 
tectorate over Colombia. 

Thus the Monroe doctrine would be violated, 
and French inflnence would be above all other, 
in one of the most important parts of the Ameri- 
can continent. The fears of such a result are not 
universally felt, Neither is it certain that if a 





majority of our people fully expected this result 
to follow, they would oppose the canal. 

The enterprise would surely be a very useful 
one; and if foreign capital can be enlisted in it, 
all the better, provided only there is no actual 
national danger. That is the point to be dis- 
cussed. We suppose Americans are not likely to 
give up the Monroe doctrine, but they are also 
not likely to be needlessly frightened. 


+o 


ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

One of the exhibitions of athletic sports which are 
becoming so common in our colleges took place late- 
ly at an academy in a Southern State. 

A lad of fourteen, of full habit, and apparently 
sound physical health, won several medals for jump- 
ing, and finally entered as a competitor in a running 
match, a “two hundred-yard dash.” 

Half-way to the goal, he fell to the ground, anid 
died a moment after he was taken up. The violent 
exercise had produced sudden congestion of the lungs. 

We doubt whether the present rage for athletic ex- 
ercises willin the end promote the general health of 
our boys. While nothing can be more necessary to 
a full development of body and mind than regular, 
properly managed exercise, nothing can be more 
dangerous than the sudden terrible strain put upon 
the body by the violent exertion necessary in many 
of the fashionable “sports.” 

Disease of the heart is brought to a fatal conclusion 
by its hurried action induced by leaping or prolonged 
running; congestion of the lungs has been caused by 
violent rowing and the exhaustion of races, though 
rowing in moderation developes the chest, and wards 
off consumption. 

Pole-vaulting, the most graceful of physical exer- 
cises,is perhaps the most dangerous, as it is apt to 
produce internal injuries which cripple the leaper 
for life. 

The pitiable spectacles presented by the recent ra- 
ces between professional walkers are the strongest 
argument against this exclusively muscular training. 

One by one the men who endured this unnatural 
strain in the recent contest in New York, were car- 
ried from the sawdust track ill or crazed, or broken 
down for life. 

Of the wretched women who made shows of them- 
selves for a few dollars, one was crippled, another 
was taken to a mad-house, and a third died in her 
tent with the shouts of the ring and smell of the saw- 
dust and whiskey still about her. 

These professional athletes have their “trainers” 
and physicians, to guard them from danger, but our 
boys attempt the same unnatural feats, with lads as 
ignorant as themselves to train them. 
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DRUDGE-MOTHERS AND FINE-LADY 
DAUGHTERS. 

Every one blames the fine-lady daughter and pities 
the poor drudge-mother. 

The daughter sits in the parlor, in nice clothes and 
elegantly arranged hair, dawdling over a novel, or 
chatting with companions or friends. Her mother is 
toiling in the kitchen, or fretting her soul in the vain 
attempt to reduce her pile of “mending,” and at the 
same time look after a tumbling baby. 

The mother’s face is worn and thin. Baby has 
pulled her hair askew. She still wears the old dress 
that she put on in such a hurry at half-past five in 
the morning, when baby woke her from a weary 
sleep. 

She is tired! She is always tired. She is tired on 
Saturday, and she is tired on Sunday; she is tired in 
the morning, and tired in the evening; she goes to 
bed and gets up tired. 

It is hard not to be angry with the daughter, we 
confess. She can look in her exhausted mother’s 
face, and know how much work there is to be done, 
and never willingly put forth a hand to help her. 
Nay, she is going out to tea this evening, and will 
come to her mother to have her dress adjusted for 
the great occasion. She casts much of the barden of 
her existence upon the too generous heart that she 
does not appreciate, and never once feels the impulse 
to give the aid of her youthful strength. 

In all our modern world there is not an uglier 
sight than this, no, not one. It is but natural to 
throw the blame of it upon the daughter. ‘“Heart- 
less wretch!’ we have heard such a girl called by in- 
dignant acquaintances. 

She is to be pitied, rather. When she was a little 
child, all lovely and engaging, her mother said to 
herself, “She shall not be the drudge I was. She 
shall not be kept out of school to do housework, as I 
was. She shall have a good time while she is young, 
for there’s no knowing what her lot will be after- 
ward.” 

And so her mother made her young life a long ban- 
quet of delights. Rough places were made smooth 
for her; all difficulties were removed from her path. 
The lesson taught her every hour for years and years 
was that it was no great matter what other people 
suffered, if only her mother’s daughter had a good 
time. 

She learned that lesson thoroughly, and a frightful 
selfishness was developed in her. 

Her eyes may fall upon these lines. If so, we tell 
her that people in general will make no allowance 
for the faults of her bringing up. They will merely 
say, “See what a shocking and shameful return she 
makes for her mother’s indulgent and generous care.” 

+o 
A NOTABLE EVENT. 

A notable event occurred the other day in the 
room of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Even to those conservative thinkers who do not sym- 
pathize with the ideas it represents, the event is nota- 
ble. For it marks how far the Republic has drifted 
from those principles which once swayed its policy. 

It had just been moved that Joel Parker, late gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and a gentleman who tena- 
ciously holds conservative opinions, be admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court. 

As the judges were about to grant the motion, Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood, who had been admitted to practice 
before that court by a special act of Congress, rose. 
She moved the admission of a lawyer from South 
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Carolina, who, she certified upon honor, possessed 
the necessary qualifiications. 

The court granted both motions, and the Hon. Joel 
Parker stepped to the clerk’s desk to be sworn, fol- 
lowed by the lawyer from South Carolina—a negro. 
Both placed their hands upon the same Bible and 
were sworn in together. 

There were conservatives and radicals witnessing 
that scene with its strange combinations. All mused. 
A negro admitted to the Bar of the Supreme Court of 
the United States! A woman who legally writes 
“Counsellor at Law” after her name moving his ad- 
mission! A former Governor of a conservative 
State, himself a statesman of pronounced conserva- 
tive opinions, kissing the same Bible at the same time 
with the negro! 

These three facts are beyond the dream of the most 
visionary of prophets ten years ago. Therefore, it is 
not strange that they forced all present, as they will 
compel thousands who read of them, to recognize 
that, whether for good or for evil, this nation has 
outgrown its ancient theories, and entered upon an 
era of toleration and equality. 


— > 2 = 
PRIZE LIST, No. 7. 


Instead of offering money in this list, we will give, 
As prizes, a number of very attractive and valuable 
articles, which will be sent free of cost to the winner. 
It will be also noticed that the list is larger than 
usual, and the work to be done of such a nature as 
the majority of our subscribers may undertake. 

We will give the following prizes for the articles 
specified: 

Dickens’s Complete Works for the best char- 
coal sketch from nature. 


Macaulay’s History of England for the best 
essay describing some local manufacture or indus- 
try, to be not less than six or over ten pages note 
paper. 


An Upright Writing-Desk for the best speci- 
men of penmanship,—subject, The Ten Command- 
ments. 


Webster’s Academic Dictionary for the best 
map of South America. 


Centennial History of the United States for 
the best pencil portrait of General Grant. 


A Holly Saw for the best scroll-work 


wall- 
pocket. 


A Tulip- Wood Stereoscope and Twelve 
Views for the best specimen of imitation lace cro- 
chet-work. 


Companion Tool-Chest No. 2 for the best speci- 
men of wood-carving. 


A Holly Saw for the best design for any article 
of household decoration. 


Tennyson’s Poems for the 


best poem 
“Spring.” 
Spring. 


on 

Every article must be strictly original with the 
competitor, who must be under twenty years of age 
and a subscriber,—or the paper taken by one of the 
family. 

The articles must be submitted on or before the 
15th day of April next, with name, address, and age 
of competitor attached, and addressed ‘Assistant 
Editor, Yournu’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass,” 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy of 
the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and addressed, 
“Assistant Editor.” 
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TENNYSON AND LONGFELLOW. 

The two popular poets of the English-speaking 
peoples are Tennyson and Longfellow. In the 
United States Mr. Tennyson is as popular as Mr. 
Longfellow—some say he is more read by the masses 
of the people. 

In England, according to judicious observers, the 
American poet has more readers than the English- 
man. Cheap editions of ‘‘Longfellow’s Poems” are 
seen in the book-stalls at railway stations, and, not 
unfrequently, in the peasant’s cottage and in the 
workingman’s tenement. 

Both poets contradict by their possessions in this 
world’s goods the popular opinion that a poet must 
be poor. Mr. Longfellow is well off pecuniarily, and 
Mr. Tennyson is reputed to be worth one million 
dollars, owing to wise investments of his literary 
earnings. 

Our American poet is a man of mark as to personal 
appearance. He would be called leonine in look» 
were it not for a geniality of expression which would 
cause a child to run to him. He is the best-looking 
old man in New England,—so boys, girls, young men, 
maidens, mothers and grandmothers—his admirers 
—say. 

Tennyson, on the other hand, if we may trust the 
eyes of a correspondent of the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, would not be taken for a poet. 

“His face is strong, and his eyes have a certain 
brightness, but he is seamed, rather than wrinkled, 
from forehead to chin; he appears to be puffy; he is 
partially bald; he stoops and shuffles; dresses ordina- 
rily and carelessly, and has a generally rustic mien 
and denotement. He does not affect, and never has 
affected, general society, and the fact shows in his 
bearing and slovenly raiment.” 


+> -— _ 
COURTESY TO THE PUBLIC. 

“No admittance” is the curt style in which we warn 
away visitors from our factories and foundries. 
Sometimes the fear lest a possible customer may be 
barred out leads to this modifying annex, “Except 
on business.” 

The inscription is an illustration of the American 
habit of doing everything in the quickest and short- 
est way. The habit saves time and words, but it 
leaves no margin for salutation by the way, and but 
little for courtesy. 

We may learn from a contrast that the iron hand, 
eased in a velvet glove, is as efficient in preventing 
intrusion as an uplifted sledge-hammer. 

The iron and cannon-foundry of Herr Krupp is lo- 
cated at Essen. It is the largest foundry in the 
world. As Herr Krapp has secrets which he is not 
inclined to share with prying founders, he has sur- 
rounded his vast establishment with a veritable Great 
Wall of China. On it are placards with this inscrip- 
tion, repeated in three languages: 

“The public are informed that in asking to view 





the establishment, they expose themselves to a re- | 
fusal." | 

Herr Krupp handles the pen as skilfully as he 
forges cannon. His inscription is courteous. It 
adorns a refusal with pleasant words. It is, as be- 
comes the words of a co-laborer with Bismarck, 
evasively diplomatic. An exposure to a refusal is 
not the refusal itself. Contrast this inscription with 
the American “‘No admittance,” and learn a lesson 
in courtesy to the public. 

+e 
witty. 

A lawyer's wit, sometimes, does more than enliven | 

a dull hour in court. 





It so opens the eyes of the | 
judge that he sees with clearness, a point that other- 
wise he would have ignored. An illustration of this | 
penetrating wit once occurred at the trial of a sailor | 
in a New England seaport. | 

The sailor, after having drank to excess in a low | 
saloon, had quarrelled with the landlord, and beaten | 
him severely with a bottle snatched from the bar. | 

As the case admitted of no legal defence, the sailor's 
lawyer, putting in a plea of guilty, addressed himself | 
to the court in order to secure as light a sentence as 
possible. He urged that the prisoner had acted un- 
der the influence of liquor,—and very poor liquor at | 
that. 

“But, sir,” said the court, not inclined to view this 
appeal with favor, “we are to consider the aggravated 
character of the offence. Your client admits he as- 
saulted this man with a bottle.” 

“Yes, your Honor,” interposed the witty lawyer, 
“we admit all that; but I beg you to remember that 
this man first assaulted my client with 
tents.” 


its con- 


The court smiled at this unexpected point, and Jack 

got the benetit of it in a light sentence. 
+o 
NOT COLONEL, BUT JUDGE, 

The farther a man goes West in the United States, 
and gets acquainted, the less use he finds for his 
“Mr.” Raw civilization in the newer settlements 
demands a more pronounced handle for his name, 
and very likely the handle will take the place of the 
name. An exchange illustrates the caprice of these 
Western titles, and tells a characteristic anecdote. 


The traveller who journeys westward in our fav- 
ored land should make up his mind to accept, without 
demur, such military or judicial rank and title as 
may be conferred upon him. He may be quite sure, 
too, that when his brevet has once been settled west 
of the Missouri by proper authority, it will cling to 
him as long as he remains in that region. 

“T don’t half like,”’ once remarked a Scotch fellow- 
traveller of the writer to a friendly group at Denver, 
“the promotion back-war-r-d which I receive. East 
of Chicago I was Colonel; at Chicago I was Major; at 
Omaha a man called me Captain, and offered me din- 
ner for thir-r-ty-five cents!’ 

One of the group, after a careful survey of the face 
and figure before him, the kindly yet keen expres- 
sion, and the iron-gray whiskers, replied, “You aint 
Colonel wuthacent. Lallow that you’re Jedge!” | 

And “Jedge” he was from that time forth. No- 
body called him anything else. Newly-made ac- 
quaintances, landlords, stage-drivers, conductors, all 
used this title, until his companions began to feel as 
if they had known him all his life in that capacity. 


—— 


A BOTHERED WITNEsSs. 
The following court scene shows how provokingly 
some lawyers will tangle up an honest person’s testi- 
mony, and make it mean nothing: 


Counsel—How large should you say this pan, of 
which you speak, was? 

Witness—A four-quart pan, I should say. 

“What do you mean by a four-quart pan?” 

“A pan that holds four quarts.’ 

“Wine or beer measure?” 

“Wine, no; beer, I guess it’s beer; I won’t be cer- 
tain.” 

“But you think it’s beer. 
four-quart pan?” 

“Round.” 

“Like a ball?” 

“No; like a—like a barrel.” 

“Round like a barrel. Yes. 
pan tall or short?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference.” 

“If a pan was four inches across the bottom and 
twelve inches tall?” 

“It wouldn’t be a pan at all. 

“Then a pan can be a pail?” 

“Why, no.” 

“But you just said so. 
pan?” 

“Yes, a little one.” 

“In the bottom or top?” 

“Of course there wasn’t any hole in the top.” 

“Then how could anything be poured into the pan?” 

“Oh, I forgot. The top is all hole.” 

“And the bottom?” 

“Ts all pan.” 

“That willdo. You see, gentlemen of the jury, the 
witness has no idea of a four-quart pan at all.” 


What is the shape of a 
Well, is a four-quart 


It would be a pail.” 


Was there a hole in this 


—~t@>— 
A CAUTIOUS ANSWER. 

It was said of President Van Buren that no one 
could get a downright yes or no from him. The same 
is said of a distinguished Englishman, Arch-Deacon 
Denison. At least in debate he will never commit 
himself, while he is quick to take advantage of “every 
point in the game.” 

If the following story about him illustrating this 
fact is not true, it is certainly ‘well invented.” Den- 
ison was closely pressed in an argument, but was evi- 
dently resolved to die hard, and at length his antago- 
nist, a virtuous engineer of the Smiles ideal, lost pa- 
tience at the irregular warfare of the arch-deacon. 

“Look here, sir,” he exclaimed, despairingly, “do 
you acknowledge that two and two make four?” 

“Tam not prepared to make an admission of that 
importance,” replied Denison, ‘till I have given the 
subject the maturest consideration. Sometimes it is 
supposed that they make twenty-two.” 

. —~_— 
A PRESIDENT’S ADVICE. 

President Andrew Jackson once gave Secretary 
Thompson most excellent advice as to his political 

duct. We c d the words to every boy who 
is thinking as to which party he will join when he 
becomes a voter. Secretary Thompson saw Gen. 
Jackson at the time of his inauguration as Presi- 
dent 

“My father, who introduced me,” says the secre- 
tary, “told him then that I was getting on the other 
political side already. Instead of lecturing me, as T 
supposed he would, Jackson put his hand on my head 
and said, ‘Whatever your politics, think always for 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


At Reduced Prices. 

We have made arrangements for supplying 
many standard Works at less than one-half 
the former prices. 

For full description of a set of 
History of England, and Gibbon’s Rome, please refer to 


this same space on this page in Companion dated Feb, 12. 
We have added to our hst since then the following: | 


Dickens, Macaulay’s 





Plutarch’s Lives, 3 Vols., Cloth, Large............. $4.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 4 Vols., Cloth, Large 5.00 





























Knight’s History of England, 8 Vols., Cloth,. 7.00 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., Cloth, Large... 18.50 
Cooper's Works, 16 Vols., Mlustrated............-++ 13.00 
Thackeray’s Works, 12 Vols., Own Illustrations... £15.00 
Waverley Novels, 25 Vols., 8 Plates in each........18.00 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary... . 9.00 
Baneroft’s History United States, 6 - 10.00 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Cloth, 8vo... . oes, Sue 
Crnden’s Concordance, complete, 8vo, Cloth «- LS 
Shakespeare, Svo, Sheep-bound, Complete cos Se 
“ ~ Turkey Morocco Antique........ 5.00 
These last three will be sent by mail for 25 cents extra, | 


We have Milton, Scott, Pope and Moore in same elegant 
binding, at same price, as Shakespeare 

All these books sent by express, and charges paid by pur- 
chaser on receipt of the goods, 


HOME INDUSTRY, NO. 3. 


This is one of the best investments a parent can make tor 
his boys, as it is the starting-point of a useful trade. Price 
S3. For full description see this same space on this page 
in the Companion dated Feb. 5. Hundreds of boys have 
already been made happy by using this Printing Press. 


HOLLY. DEMAS. | 

















The Holly is the first and only $3 Scroll Saw in the world 
having a Nickel Tilting-Table, a Solid Emery 
eel, 2 20-Inch Swing. lt is the latest and best 
$3 saw. We shall still sell it for $3, including extra Blades, | 
Designs, Drills, &e. 

The Demas is the first and only practical Lathe that 
has been produced for amateurs. It is made entirely from 
iron and steel, and_is capable of doing good work. It 
has a 24-Inch-Bed, 2 Solid Emery Wheel, a 
Scroll Saw Attachment, with « 20-Inch Swing, 
and a 10-Inch Nickel-Plated Tilting-Table, 4 
Powerful Drill, a Set of Turning Tools, and 
Designs tor Bracket Sawing and Wood Turning. | 

For all these goods send the money and orders to 


PERRY MASON & CO.,41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, | 





LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 





928 Broadway, New Yerk. 


sranch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. Gen 
Western Agents, WyGanTt & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 
B. PurnaM, 126 State Street, Chicage. My patrons every 
Where will recognize above cuts with pleasure, The MME 
GRISWOLD Corse? has become the tavorite of the age on 


account of its healthtulness, eleganee, durability, and easy 
adjustinent to suit any torm: gained by the different styles 
and lengths. These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exlnbition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by hudies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N.Y. office, Orders by mail promptly 
filled. Remit by P.ovorder or registered letter, No trouble to 








show goods. Prices $1.50 cd upward. Mention this paper. 

Kuitting stockings, Mittens, Wiist- 

ers, Fdging, and other articles, Put 

}up oon half-ounece balls. Send for 
| Cirenlar, Waste Sewing Silk in l-oz. 
| boxes, Black or Colors, sent by mail 
| for 30 cents. 

SILK 18 Summer Street. 

* , NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
Thank You, Boys and 
GIRLS, for the response for **Moore’s Lozenges.” 
filled, however. The publishers of this paper recommend 
me. I willsay to all, Lecharge you 80 cents per dozen, and 
deduct the 10 cents you send first, You send 70 cents after 
the Lozenges ure sold. Write plain, See Feb, 12, or address 


| The only reliable silk for 
FLORENCE 
| 
BOSTON OFFICE? 
Be patient; the orders are immense very one shall be 
Dr. C. C. MOORE, 68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Use REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Flesh Wounds, Etc. 


“Commends itself to the practical common-sense of the American people beyond any system we have ever seen,”— 


Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. 


Specimens showing Improvement in Handwriting from Using 


GASKELLS COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship) received the past month. 


Former Style: 


Present Style: 


(or 
Lo YLEVOFU 





Post-office address: North Baltimore, Ohio. 


The best Improvement this month comes from 
State St., Chicago. 


LC; 
F. W. Hammonp, Singer Manufacturing Co., 241 


His present elegant handwriting has not only secured him an advanced position, 


but given him a reputation among the business men of Chicago, of being one of the very best rapid 


business writers in that city, 

BRIEF EXTRACTS. 

“This system seems to have 
won wide favor. Over fifty 
thousand have been soli.” 
Scribner's Monthly, New York. 

“Has received the highest 
commendation from those who 
have, by its use, perfected them- 
selves in the art of penman- 
ship.”—N.¥. Evening Mail. 

“The best penman in America 
to-day.”—R. J. Schoolmaster. 

“GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM is 
an indispensable assistant to 
every one who cares to write an 
€ ant or legible or business 
hand, The principles governing 
correct penmanship are so ex- 
plicitly stated, and the exam- 
ples to be followed so practical, 
that any patient, thorough stu- 
dent may become a skilful pen- 
man without any other instrue- 
tion than is conveyed in it.” 
Boston Folio. 

“The most beautiful penman- 
ship we have ever seen.”’— Nev ¢ 
Jersey Journal. 

“Prof. Gaskell is generally 
acknowledged the best penman 
now living. It will aid an ear- 
nest pupil immensely.”’— Van 
Wert (Ohio) Times. 





Old Style: 





= Ne 
\ ) 
= 





Post-office address: Clarksburgh, W. Va. 


— —_<+or—_—_ -—— 
GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM is the most elegant collection of Business, c r 
Penmanship ever presented to the American people. It is designed expressly for se/f-instruction. 
or INSTRUCTIONS gives full particulars respecting correct positions, movements, shading, slope, size, spacing 
a full analysis and diagram of each capital and small letter; directions respecting materials, &c., & 
um any one of ordinary ability may learn at odd hours by home practice, 


rangement; 


means of this Self-Teac! mpendi 





We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 


FROM THE PRESS. 


“Prof. Gaskell has long been 
known as the prince of Ameri- 
can penmen.”— Newbern (N.C.) 
Journal of Commerce. 

“Nothing sv complete, beau- 
liful and useful for self-in- 
struction has ever before been 
offered.”’—Detroit Post. 

“The most skilful penman 
and experienced teacher of 
penmanship in this country,” 
Daily Advertiser, Newark, N.J. 





“Generally regarded the most 
comprehensive, beautiful and 
instructive penmanship _pub- 
lished.”’— Camden (N.J.) Press. 


“The art of elegant writing is 
here given in a nut-shell. Any 
young nan or woman can be- 
come a handsome writer if the 
directions as given are followed 
out.”’—Lowell (Mass.) Courier. 

“Excels all other styles with 
which we are familiar.”"—Zow- 
ell (Mass.) Vor Popul. 

“Our readers all know our 
opinion of Prof, Gaskell—that 
he is the finest penman and 
best teacher of penmanship in 
America.”’— Manchester (N. H.) 
Daily Mirror. 


Old Style: 


LF Tun. 


——— 








New Style: 





Post-office address: Saegersville, Pa. 


Ladies’ and Ornamental 
THE MANUAL 
and ar- 
&e. By 


pe “ 7 
without a teacher, to write a rapid and handsome hand, such a style as is everywhere recognized as the “standard. 
Pri Ds D 


postpaid anywhere. 


Address 


co 
&. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, New Hampshire. 








yourself, and Jet conscience be your invariable 
guide,’”’ 


(Ge Circulars and Specimen of Writing free, 
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For the Companion. 
A SNOWY EVENING. 


The snow speeds fast before the wind; 
Each easement and each shutter, 

The porch, and trees the house behind, 
Lose shape beneath the flutter. 


The wintry whiteness levels o’er 
The roadway and the fences, 
While just beside the crusted door 
A feathery hill commences. 
Quick gathering twilight darkens au, 
And busy hands are folded, 
As through a key-hole in the hall 
The wind’s sharp notes are moulded. 
The high black mantel yields its weight 
Of brasses old and shining, 
And candle-light reveals the plate 
An oaken dresser lining. 
Three children lie before the logs, 
And laugh at stormy weather, 
As curly heads and cat and dogs 
Possess the hearth together, 
They tell old tales of queen and knight, 
Of ghost and fay and bogles, 
Of tournament and school-boy fight, 
And talk of future struggles, 
Now draw each chair to quiet place, 
In rosy firelight basking, 
And bend each tender childish face, 
The heart God’s blessing asking. 
Leave wide the curtains from the pane, 
That through the wild white reaches 
Our light may shine across the plain, 
And rest upon the beeches. 
Then speed, O snow, before the wind! 
And whistle, wind, unheeded! 
Within our shelter warm and kind 
No summer sun is needed. 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
+e 
For the Companion. 

A PAUPER AND A MILLIONAIRE. 

Before the outbreak of our cruel war, I was ac- 
customed for several years to spend the month of 
August at Saratoga, and to meet there many 
friends from the pianting States of the South. 

On one occasion, I was introduced to a new- 
comer, 2 wealthy planter, about fifty years of age, 
of whom I had heard it said by a clergyman, ‘‘He 
is a grand character.” 

His address and manners suggested the cultured 
Christian gentleman, who had inherited a good 
deal from his parentage. 
remark of a lady, a 


Hence, the whispered 
near relative, was to mea 
great surprise: ‘‘He has lived a worldly life, and 
as a religious man, is only two years old.” 

“You amaze me,’ I replied; ‘‘tell me more of 
him. Was he led to a religious life under the min- 
istry of your brother?” 

“Oh no,” she answered, laughing at my mis- 
take; him! He 
could argue down any educated preacher, to his 
own satisfaction, at any rate, 
that ever moved him was inthe prayer of a slave, 
overheard at night.” 

Reading in my eyes my entreaty for the facts 
of the case, my informant proceeded: 


“no great sermon could touch 


All the eloquence 


*A companion of Mr. Allen’s school-days, from 
New England, was his guest at the plantation- 
home. One evening, at the tea-table, the talk 
turned upon the negro melodies, and the North- 
erner expressed a wish to hear them at some one 
of the religious gatherings on the plantation. 

“‘Tean gratify you to-night,’ said the planter; 
and then within an hour, the guest was asked to 
‘come with me.’ Ere long, the two men silently 
approached the cabin-meeting, unnoticed. The 
lively song fell upon their ears at a distance. As 
they reached the rear of the cabin, it ceased, and 
they listened to the prayer of the leader, Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’ could never have improved 
upon that prayer, so unstudied and apt. 

“After thanking God for His loving care, the 
old servant gave special thanks for the gift of so 
good a master. Then came a sudden turn and 
change of tone, thus: 

***But now, O Lord, why bless us, poor people, 
so much with the riches of grace, and fill our 
hearts so chock-full all the time, singing day and 
night, and not give master a double portion to 
make him happy, like old King David, when he 
sang his new sony, and wanted all the people to 
sing along with him? O Saviour, show him thy 
great salvation!’ 

“That prayer was a wonder; no one on earth 
could have prayed just so except this very ‘Old 
Tom.’ It flashed a new truth into the planter’s 
soul. He talked to himself: 

***Ves; old Tom is rich, a millionaire! 
pauper. What a wasted life!’ 

“It seemed as if the change were already be- 
gun, the prayer answered on the spot; so that hav- 
ing had power in heaven, it had become a power 
on earth.” W. HL 

4@> 
A CHILD’S SORROW. 

Children easily forget, but there is a supreme 
pathos in their mourning so long as they miss the 
friends that once made them glad. A pretty lit- 
tle girl was seen leaning over the garden gate, 
waiting, and with tears in her eyes because her 
expected visitors did not come. 


Tama 


Each carriage that rolled rapidly up the street 
she watched longingly until it passed by, when, 
with a gesture of impatience, she turned to the 
next. This was repeated over and over again, 
and when she strained her eyes and peered down 
the street and could see no more carriages, the 





watcher saw the little one’s chin quiver, and the 
solitaires on her cheek increased to a cluster as 
she bent her head on her arms ind sobbed as on- 
ly a child can sob. A watcher left his post at the 
corner and approached the gate. 

**Who are you looking for, little girl?”’ 

“Grandpa and grandma,’’ was the reply, as 
she looked up shyly. 

‘Did you expect them on the train?” 

“No, sir; mamma said they wouldn’t come, 
but they always did come every Thanksgiving 
and brought nice big apples and nuts for me.”’ 

“And why didn’t they come this time?” 

“I s’pose God wouldn’t let them.” 

“Oh! then grandpa and grandma are dead?”’ 

‘No, sir; mamma went to grandpa’s when the 
harvest apples were ripe, and brought me some 
apples which grandpa and grandma sent me, and 
she said they’d both gone to live with God.’’ 

“Then you'll never see them here again.’’ 

‘Don’t you s’pose God will let them 
Christmas?”’ 

“Tm afraid not, my darling.’ 

The little blue mitt brushed away the gather- 
ing tears, and the reporter ‘iurried along into the 
busy haunts of the city, where innocence is but a 
dream.— Detroit Free Press. 


come 


4«@>—— 


GEN. GRANT IN HAVANA. 


Gen. Grant has had a new sensation. He had 
many during his recent tour around the world, 
but this one was unique. On his arrival at Ha- 
vana, he was welcomed with a request from the 
Captain-General, who was absent in the interior, 
to make himself at home in his palace. 

Gen. Grant adapted himself to the ietter and 
spirit of the request, until eleven o'clock of the 
night of his arrival. Then there occurred an event 
which, not being on the programme of entertain- 
ment, slightly disturbed that home feeling so nec- 
essary to the comfort of an ex-president, even 
when resting in a palace. 

An earthquake shook Havana. It was a slight 
affair, but it was sufficient to agitate nervous peo- 
ple. At half-past two o'clock in the morning, a 
violent trembling of the earth announced another 
shock. That threw the city into a panic. All fled 
to the public square. The appearance of the 
strange, frightened crowd, the serenity of the 
American general, and the sensations which an 
earthquake incites, are all described by a corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune. He says: 

No one knows what a real impending calamity 
is until they have felt an earthquake. 

If a train of cars rolls off an embankment, all 
are still on the ground, dead or alive, but when 
the very solid earth itself is moved by some migh- 
ty power, under which it is shaken like a tree in 
a tempest, man realizes how weak he is, and 
knows not where to turn for safety. 

When this trembling began, the first sensation 
to many was being wakened in their beds by the 
rocking of the walls and the cracking of the 
plaster. 

The shock early in the evening had warned 
everyone, so that 1] knew instinctively what was 
the matter. All tled to the public square, where 
a strange frightened crowd gathered. 

Nobody was very carefully dressed. One man 
had a shoe in one hand, and a necktie in the oth- 
er. That was nearly his sole outfit. Some had 
sheets wrapped around them, and some were 
chiefly clad in moonlight. 

Many had retired and came flocking in crowds 
from the casinos. The panie was all over in a few 
minutes, but no one knew whether the disturbance 
was at an end or not. 

The shaking was so violent that the bottles in a 
neighboring saloon came down to the stone floors 
with acrash, and the terrified cooly in charge 
ran for his life. 

The keeper, however, was dozing in a chair, 
and being awakened by the breaking glass in 
time to see the fleeing celestial, and thinking he 
had done the damage, turned him over toa po- 
liceman. 

The palace rocked fearfully, and Mrs. Grant 
and the other ladies were terribly frightened, but 
it did not disturb the serenity of Generals Grant 
and Sheridan in the least. 


+o 
HOW A MYTH IS STARTED. 


Ignorance and natural exaggeration are the 
source of most of the ‘“‘bugaboo”’ tales and super- 
stitions that scare communities of simple people. 
The Popular Science Monthly, suggesting ‘How 
myths originate,’”’ remarks that many legends of 
the ancient world probably had a foundation in 
actual events—as much so as the “kidnapper 
seare’’ that excited the North German peasants 
several years ago: 


The report had spread far and wide that all 
Catholic children with black hair and blue eyes 
were to be sent out of the country, some said to 
Russia, while others declared that it was the 
King of Prussia who had been playing cards with 
the Sultan of Turkey, and had staked and lost 
forty thousand fair-haired, blue-eyed children; 
and there were Moors travelling about in covered 
carts to collect them; and the schoolmasters were 
helping, for they were to have five dollars for 
every child they handed over. 

For a time the popular excitement was serious. 
Parents kept their children away from school and 
hid them, and when they appeared in the streets, 
the little ones clung tothem with terrified looks. 

Dr. Sehwartze, the well-known mythologist, 
took the pains to trace the rumor to its sources. 
Its prime cause was the Anthropological Society 
of Berlin, who, without a thought of the commo- 
tion they were stirring up, had, in order to class 
the population as a race, induced the authorities 
to have a census made throughout the local 
schools, to ascertain the color of the children’s 
skin, hair and eyes. 

Hind it been only the boys (to the Government 
inspection of whom for military conscription the 
German peasants are only too well accustomed) 
nothing would have been thought of it; but why 
should the officials want to know about the little 
girls’ hair and eyes? 

The whole group of stories which suddenly 
sprang up were myths created to answer this 
question; and even the details which became 
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embodied with them could all be traced to their 
sources, such as the memories of German princes 
selling regiments of their ple to pay their 
debts, the late political negotiations between Ger- 
many and Russia, etc. The fact that a caravan of 
Moors had been travelling about as a show ac- 
counted for the covered carts with which they 
were to fetch the children; while the schoolmas- 
ters were naturally implicated, as having drawn 
up the census. 

———EEE +> — 


For the Companion. 


THE WINTER ROSE. 


Full-blown and beauteous in its bloom, 
A rose within my window opes, 

And seems to mellow all my room 
With June’s delicious hopes. 





Oh, welcome, welcome, lovely thing! 
That ne’er the outer world may see; 

Unowned by summer or by spring, 
Come thou and stay with me! 


Come thou, and bloom at eve and morn, 
While all the fields with frost are bound,— 
An emblem of the peace that’s born 
Where sympathy is found. 


And thus I shut the summer in, 
And none may know what sweetness grows, 
What feeling of the spring I win, 


From this hope-breathing rose. G. H.C, 
+o —" 
HOW A HARD-WORKER CAN PLAY. 
Mr. C. B. Patten, in his closing ‘“Talk’’ to 


young men at the Christian Union Rooms, Bos- 
ton, gave utterance to some sensible views on the 
privilege and duty of recreation and diversion to 
men in business which are well worth reading 
and remembering. If his suggestions were heed- 
ed, there would be little danger of the insanity and 
early breaking down we so often hear of, in con- 
sequence of overworking the brain, 


It has never seemed to me right or necessary 
that the business man should be completely ab- 
sorbed by his business. No well ordered life is 
simply a struggle for existence or fortune. ‘You 
should have an avocation as well as a vocation.” 
Although I have spoken of your opportunities for 
mental improvement, no sedentary man of busi- 
ness can hope to have a book in his hand in all his 
evening leisure hours. 

If he tries to do this, he may soon find himself 
dozing or sleeping over the pages of even such 
great masters as Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle or 
Froude. Fortunate are the business men who 
have innocent hobbies upon which they can 
mount and ride for rest and recreation when the 
weary work of the day is done and the higher 
duties of life which devolve upon them dis- 
charged. 

I know of a prominent lawyer who has made 
wood carving his hobby. He terms it his ‘‘knit- 
ting-work,”’ and when he goes to Washington for 
long and weary attendance upon courts and com- 
mittees, he takes his carving tools with him, and 
instead of idling away his leisure hours in the 
quiet of his own room, he carves beautiful pres- 
ents for his fortunate friends; and I can bring 
you from my own profession pleasant illustrations 
of this point. 

I know of one bank officer who has made paint- 
ing his favorite leisure-hour pursuit, and he has 
painted so well that hanging committees award 
him places of honor. 

I know others who are skilful botanists, micro- 
scopists, wood-workers, gardeners, musicians, 
collectors of rare books and coins. Better the 
collecting of cracked china, postage stamps, or 
the hen fever, than complete stagnation. 


ere 
EARTHQUAKE SCENES. 


The recent earthquake at Havana was the first 
within the memory of living residents that has 
shaken the city. A correspondent of the New 
York Herald thus describes the scene and the 
sensations: 

It lacked ten minutes of eleven, when the thea- 
tres were closing and the cafes full, when park 
and prado were brilliant with lights, equipages, 
beauty and music. 

The half-moon shone from the zenith of a 
steel- blue, cloudless sky. Suddenly, a sound 
was heard as of the rising of a mighty wind 
through the pines, and then an unmistakably 
subterranean moan, while the earth reeled with 
three unsteady, sickening oscillations. 

Stricken with momentary alarm, the swarms of 
people in the parks paused and reeled likewise. 
The horses hitched to a hundred flying carriages 
stopped and braced themselves in dumb affright. 

Restaurant -tables rocked and spilled their 
liquids, and men started up from their chairs at 
the Louvre with dread. Druggists’ bottles were 
shaken from their shelves. 

Dainty pyramids of bar glass tumbled to de- 
struction. Senorasand senoritas gazed aghast at 
the overturn of their toilet-stands. 

Besides the crowds at the refreshment places, 
whole families rushed from their homes into the 
streets, and the stairways of some hotels were 
crowded with guests hurrying blindly down to 
the sidewalks. 

A place on the ground or pavement seemed 
preferable to most citizens, who huddled in groups 
beyond the moonlit shadows of the buildings they 
had deserted, and chattered of bivouacking for 
the night. 

Down in the bay vessels rocked at their anchor- 
ages and groaned against the wharves; and rusty 
cannon threatened to fall from their pivots on the 
ancient fortifications of Cabana and the Morro. 

About four in the morning the correspondent 
was awakened by a premonitory commotion in 
the atmosphere so direful that before the head 
could leave the pillow, ladies were already rush- 
ing through the upper corridors of the hotel. 

A myriad gigantic shuttle seemed to be weav- 
ing ruin in the outer air. Men’s voices, tremu- 
lous and unnatural, rose from the street beneath. 

Then came the words of men within, cheering 
their wives and those ladies whom even in these 
first five or ten seconds they had encountered in 
the halls. Then came the second earthquake. 

Having first sprung up, I fell back upon the 
pillow to enjoy or endure the motion. It contin- 
ued but a few moments. 

One .shuttle-like horizontal push and pull from 
side to side; one lift and poise in the air, then a 
settling down to solid immobility, and all was 
over. 

That is to say, all was over except the wild in- 
crease of terror among the people of Havana. 





Guessing from distant noises that the city was 
thoroughly awake, I dressed and descended into 
the thoroughfare. 

Nearly every room in the hotel showed a light. 
Ladies having fled to the parlors in their night- 
dresses were sitting with their feet drawn up un- 
der them in the chairs, looking like wraiths. 

The lower hall was thronged with men, some 
of them anxiously inquiring the date of the next 
steamer northward. 

The squares now had plenty of permanent ten- 
ants for the night. The narrow streets, leading 
down through the old city to the bay, though 
dangerous always at this dismal hour, invited a 
curious traveller to inspect the behavior of the 
ignorant, depraved and superstitious populace. 


Qe — 
AN ACCOUNT KEPT SOMEWHERE. 

Active reformers, whose business it is to per- 
suade men, are commonly very quick to find a 
text in the most trifling circumstance. The con- 
nection between ‘‘account’’ and “accountability” 
was ingeniously taken up and made use of in the 
following instance: 


It is related of the celebrated Dr. Jewett that 
in the course of his travels he once entered a 
country tavern and sat down*by the bar-room 
fire to warm his fingers. His keenly roving eye 
soon discovered, prominent over rows of bottles 
with highly colored contents, in large letters, the 
inscription, ‘‘No credit given here.”’ Turning to 
the Jandlord (to whom he was personally un- 
known) he said,— 

“Ah, I see you bring people square up to the 
mark here!”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied the landlord, “it’s no use to 
trust rum-customers now-a-days. We must get 
it as we go along or never get it.” 

Jewett warmed his fingers awhile, and then 
turning to the landlord, said,— 

“IT think I could add a line or two to your in- 
scription that would make it very nice.” 

‘What would you add?” inquired the landlord. 

“Give me a pen and a piece of paper, and I 
will show you.” 

“Walk into the bar; there’s a pen and ink— 
oe yourself.” 

The doctor walked into the bar, and taking up 
the pen, wrote as follows: 





“No credit given here, 
And yet I’ve cause to fear 
‘That there’s a day-book kept in heaven, 
Where charge is made and credit given.’’ 
Laying down the pen and leaving the lines, he 
walked to the fire, and again sat down, expect- 
ing an explosion. The landlord went behind the 
counter and read what he had written. A pause 
of some minutes ensued, when the doctor, glanc- 
ing around, was, to his great pleasure, and some- 
what to his surprise~from the intimations of 
dampness about the eyes of the landlord—con- 
vinced that he had driven a nail in a sure place. 
“A word fitly spoken, how good it is.””—Prohibi- 
tion Advocate. 
———___4<@p———___— 
WISHED HE HADN’T MEDDLED. 
Helpfulness is a good thing, but bungling help 
does not generally earn much praise. Here is a 
. . . . 
ludicrous illustration: 


One day, in a Western city, there was a drover 
driving a flock of a hundred sheep, which he 
wished to turn down a particular street. 

They went along as sheep always do—first a 
steady little plod, then a clumsy canter like a 
wooden rocking-horse, and now all together in 
a mammoth wad of animated wool. There was 
a good-natured man with an umbrella in his hand 
standing near the fence and waiting for the dis- 
organized herd to approach. 

He thought he had better lend a hand, and so 
he rushed in front of the flock and waved his um- 
brella as a sceptre of authority. The result of 
this generalship was that the sheep rushed pell- 
mell into a schoolyard just as the scholars, like 
a flock of human sheep, were pouring out for 
recess. 

In one minute urchins and lambkins were hope- 
lessly mixed and intermingled. There was first 
a sheep and then a boy, nexta girl and thena 
lamb, while the man, the over-officious and super- 
serviceable chap who had turned the flock away 
from the turnpike, was left alone between the 
swaying and surging flock and the school-house. 

Him an aged and petulant member of the 
flock marked for immediate and condign pun- 
ishment, and upon him this horned and woolly 
Nestor of the flock charged fwiously. The man 
shut his eves and opened his umbrella, but of no 
avail, for through the umbrella-covering the creat- 
ure crashed like a circus-rider through the pa- 
pered hoop. 

In wild dismay, the man took to his heels, and 
the old Nestor sent him sprawling in advance of 
his flock, and before he could regain his feet. the 
flock fell back into single file, and each sheep 
went scampering over him. 

It was ten minutes before the last sheep had 
gone over him, and then he arose, shook the bits 
of broken watch-crystal out of his pecket, picked 
up the rim of his hat, and hobbled away, remark- 
ing,— 

*‘After all, I kinder reckon the best business a 
man ever stuck to is his own business and no- 
body else’s.”’ 


+e 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
James Hogg, the famous Ettrick shepherd and 
poet, was rough in manner, and quite disposed 
to make himself at home wherever he might be. 


In a shepherd’s dress, and with hands fresh 
from sheepshearing, he came to dine for the first 
time with Scott in Castle Street, and finding Mrs. 
Scott lying on the sofa, immediately stretched 
himself at full length on another sofa; for, as he 
explained afterward, “I thought I could not do 
better than to imitate the lady of the house.”’ At 
dinner, as the wine passed, he advanced from 
“Mr. Seott’’ to “‘shirra’”’ (sheriff), ‘‘Scott,’’ ‘‘Wal- 
ter.” and finally, ‘‘Wattie,”’ till at supper he con- 
vulsed every one by addressing Mrs. Scott famil- 
iarly as Charlotte. 





Ses 
AN ESCAPE. 


One of the Southern papers tells of a man 
whose life was saved bya plug of tobacco carried 
in his pocket. A pistol-bullet fired at him lodged 
in the tobacco, and the man was unharmed. 
Moral: If you will use tobacco, don’t take it out 
of your pocket. 
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For the Companion. 


THE “CANDY FROLIC.” 
Stir it briskly, my little man, 


Stir away as fast as you can! 

Making candy, I'll candidly say, 

Is fun that can’t happen on every day. 
This is Tom’s birthday! Eight years old! 
Oh, ’tis no wonder that Dinah can’t scold, 
Even when there on her kitchen floor 
Are drops of molasses, half a score; 

And the candy, taking a notion to rove, 
Has left its tracks on the polished stove. 
But stir it away, my little man! 

Get all the sweets of life while you can! 


Bubble and hiss, and hiss and bubble! 
Making candy is lots of trouble. 
Watch it, little folks, watch it well, 
For all in a minute, ere you can tell, 
Up it will come, all frothy and light, | 
And out on the stove in a terrible plight. i 
That is the way with the world, you know, } 
All froth on top, substantial below. | 
You'll find your candy will better boil 
If you keep it back from the strong turmoil 
Of the red-hot coals, which may take a turn, 
And all of a sudden your candy will burn. 
But see what a very remarkable thing 
Has happened to Willie and Fred! 
“We'll fill this pan, and we’ll lift it here, 
To cool on the shelf,”’ they said. 
So, standing on tiptoe, side by side 
(Each wanting a “finger in the pie’’), 
They raised the pan; but alas! dear me! 
The shelf was a little too high; 
The pan it tipped, the candy was soft, 
And ran out in a stream, I declare! 
And poor little Willie and Fred (don’t laugh) 
Made—za beautiful candied pear (pair)! 

——— ter — 

For the Companion. 
PINKIE’S PRESENT. 

Pinkie Silke is a little girl’s real name, though 
I haven’t the least idea how she came to be called 
so. She was ten years old the twenty-second of 
February, and was very proud of her ‘“‘Washing- 
ton’s Birthday.’’ The great trouble was, when 
these birthdays of hers came round, that nobody 
could think of anything new to give her. She 
had all the dolls she could possibly take care of, 
and all sorts of playthings and books. As for 
clothes, she didn’t need many, for I forgot to tell 
you that she was sick and had to stay in bed all 
the time. No, not quite all the time, for once 
every day her nurse lifted her carefully into a 
great chair, and put her feet on a soft eushion. 
and covered her with warm wraps. 

Pinkie used to get tired of her bed, and thought 
it would be nice to get up, but her poor back al- 
ways got dreadfully weak in a few minutes, and 
she would hold out her little thin hands and say, 
“O mamma, my bed is the best place. But 
you needn’t suppose that because Pinkie was 
sick, she didn’t have a good time. The girls and 
boys came’to see her every day, 
about their plays, and read to her. 
the kindest mamma in the world, one of the 
mammas who know how to do all the nice things 
you could think of. She could cut ont wonderful 


paper dolls and houses and animals, and could 
make owls out of peanuts, and pigs out of lem- 
ons, and when Patty grew tired of everything 
else, she could sing to her so softly and sweetly 
that the little girl would go to sleep in spite of her 


|and the moon would look in at the window, all 
| bright and cold, and seem to say, ‘‘Why are you 





| taken hold of him. 


|lame that she had to hop about with a crutch. 


and told her | 
And she had | 


| So the days went by pretty enabaditiie,, wits 
‘never seemed very long or very dreadful. But 
the nights, oh, they were the worst! Pinkie used 
to think that the pain was like those wild beasts 
feo stay in their dens all day, and come out at 
night, with fierce eyes and soft steps, to roar and 
growl and do mischief generally. 
Her nurse slept in a bed in one corner of the 
room, and when the tired back and aching head 
| couldn’t bear to keep still another minute, Pinkie 
| would call her, and say, ‘“‘O nursey, take me up.” 
But as I told you before, she couldn’t stay up very 
long, and presently nurse would be asleep again, 


” 


so wide awake? I’m taking care of things. 
But most of the nights were dark, and as Pink- 
ie’s eyes could not bear much light, she could see 
nothing but the dim outline of the windows and 
the little circle of soft brightness that the night- 
lamp made as it stood on the floor. She used to 
have little ‘‘cat-naps,’’ as she called them, and 
sometimes dreamed such funny things that they 
made her laugh after she waked 
up. One night, just before her 
birthday, she dreamed that some- 
body gave her a little clock for a 
birthday present. She thought it 
was a fairy clock, and went of it- 
self, but that wasn’t the strangest 
part of it. She dreamed that it 
shone with a soft, gentle light all 
night, so that she could see what 
time it was every hour if she liked. 
When that ‘‘cat-nap” vas over and 
she was awake agajh, she kept 
and thinkigg about the 

ing clockf and wishing 










little sl 


many beautiful presents, as usual. 
Her mamma had put a table by 
her bedside, and spread out all the 
pretty things so that she could see 
them. ‘‘How good you are to me, 
mamma,” Pinkie said, suddenly. 
*“T’ve got every single thing I want 
but the fairy clock. O mamma, it 
was such a cunning little clock! I 
remember just how it looked, and 
it makes me think of something 
I've read about.” 

“What's all this?’ said Uncle 
Dick, looking up from his newspa- 
per. ‘Wants a clock that will 
shine in the night, doex she? Don’t 
you want a fire that will make it- 
self, too, and books and playthings 
with legs and arms, so that they can come when 
you call them, and bring you whatever you wish? 
What am I going to do with such a girl? She'll 
be crying for the moon, next, and I shall have to 
go up in a balloon and get it for her.’’ 

But in spite of Uncle Dick’s jeering, he had a 
queer look in his face, as if some bright idea had 


‘‘Haven’t I heard,’’ began Pinkie’s mamma, 
“of an il——?” 

“There, hush, Margaret,’’ said her brother. 
“No, I don’t think you have. Hullo, Pinkie, 
look at this sugar sled. Who ever heard of eat- 
ing sleds before? But we’ll divide it; here, you 
may bite first.’’ 

Pretty soon Uncle Dick called mamma into the 
hall, and they talked together in such low tones 
that Pinkie couldn’t hear a word. Butshe didn’t 
care, for on the whole that was a charming birth- 
day, and the very best part of it all was the tea- 
party that she had at five o’clock. I wish you 
could have seen her visitors! First came Minnie 
Foley, who lived in the alley, and who was so 


She had a good-natured face, with eyes that 
looked like black beads, and short black hair 
that stood up straight all over her head. She 
brought her little sister, who was three years old, 
and wore a new red dress that Pinkie’s mamma 
had given her. Her cheeks were bright red, and 
her blue eyes seemed to be laughing all the time, 
and it was her birthday, too. Then there was 
Jamie Anderson, the blind Scotch boy, who lived 
in Mrs. Foley’s house. He brought his violin, 
and played such lively tunes on it that Pinkie 
wanted to jump up and dance all over the room. 
The little sister, whose name was Patsy, did 
dance, holding up the skirt of her red dress, and 
keeping perfect time to the music. But at last it 
was over, and they all had some presents, and 
said good-by to tired Pinkie, and went away. 
Mamma came in and made her little daughter 
comfortable for the night, and then nurse set the 
little lamp on the floor, and went to bed. Pinkie 
was just swimming off to sleep, when she heard 
somebody tiptoeing softly across the room. 
‘““Why, Uncle Dick,’’ she said, opening her eyes, 
‘4s that you? What do you want?” 

Uncle Dick was trying his best to be quiet, and 
if Pinkie hadn’t been so sleepy, she would have 
seen him make a funny face, and heard him 
whisper to himself, ‘There, I knew I should 
wake her.”” But he hurried out quickly, and did 


der about it. 


not speak to Pinkie at all, and she was so near 
the borders of dreamland that she forgot to won" 
Her “‘cat-nap” was longer than 
usual, and it was midnight before she waked. 


and pinching ee to make sure. ‘Yes, Pinkie 
Silke, you certainly are awake and alive, but 
what is that on the mantel-piece, I should like to 
know?” she went on, raising her head from her 
pillow. ‘‘Wey, it’s my little fairy clock, as sure 
as the world.’”’” She was just going to call to her 
nurse, and then she thought, ‘No, I won't, poor 
tired nursey, [’]] wait till morning.”’ 

So she lay very still and looked at the clock. 
It stood in the middle of the mantel -piece, 
and had a pretty black pedestal and some bronze 
birds on the top. The whole face of the clock 
shone with a curious purplish light. It was not 
very bright, butas if there might be a lamp burn- 
ing behind it, and the gilt hands were very plain 
to be seen. Five minutes past twelve, they said, 
and while Pinkie was wondering more and more, 
and thinking that she must be dreaming, after 
all, she fell asleep, and did not wake again till 
morning. The sun was shining into her face, and 
the canary was singing at the top of his voice, 
and mamma was standing by the bed. 

“Why, Mamma Silke,”’ said Pinkie, laughing, 
“I dreamed about that fairy clock again.”” Mam- 
ma laughed, too, and then the little girl looked 
toward the mantel-piece. There it was, sure 
enough, with the pretty bronze birds on the top, 
spreading their wings as if to fly. ‘Oh, it’s 
there,’ she said. “But how could it shine?’ 
“Ask Uncle Dick, my dear,’’ answered mam- 
ma. ‘Here, Dick, come and tell her all about it, 
since it is your present.” 

So Uncle Dick sat down on the side of the bed, 
and confessed how he had bought it for her ata 
jeweller’s, and had crept in after he thought her 
asleep, to put it on the shelf. ‘They call it an 
illuminated clock,’’ he said, “and the man told 
me that it would shine betterif it stood in the sun 
allday. But don’t ask me what makes it shine 
in the night, for I don’t know, any more than I 
know why you are always such a jolly little girl 
when youare sick all the time. Ideclare, Mar- 
garet,”’ said Uncle Dick, looking up at Pinkie’s 
mamma, ‘she’s just like the illuminated clock 
herself.” EvizABetH W. DENISON. 
+o 


For the Companicn. 
THE FUNNY LITTLE GIRL. 


Of all the funny little girls, 
I know the funniest one; 

She laughs at nothing half the time, 
And seems to think it fun. 

She laughs at this, and laughs at that, 
No matter what or where. 

The funniest girl J ever knew, 
I really do declare. 

One day she ran and stubbed her toes 
Upon a big old stone; 

Then she sat down and laughed and laughed,- 
She’d hit her funny-bone! 

She laughed until the school-bell rang; 
She laughed by spells all day, 

Until they thought she'd never stop, 
I heard her mother say. 

“Don’t be so silly!’ say the boys, 
Disgusted with her quite; 

And then she giggles and she grins, 
Then laughs with all her might. 

“Oh, what a creature!’ grandma says, 
And frowns her glasses o’er; 

And then she laughs, this funny girl, 
Until her sides are sore. 

If she should die quite suddenly, 
I’m sure ’twould be because 

A laugh got cornerwise, and so 
She couldn’t shut her jaws. 

{ wouldn’t be at all surprised, 
If told about her death, 

To hear she had a laughing-fit, 
And died for lack of breath. 

ERen E. REXFORD. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

“The teacher says I'm getting to be a very 
good speller,” said six-year-old Jenny as she 
came in from school. 

“Ts that so?” said her big brother. ‘‘Let 
try you ona word, Spell Constantinople.” 

“Oh, that’s awful long.” 

“Tl pronounce the syllables. 

**C-o-n Con.” 

“Stan.” 

“S$-t-a-n stan.” 

corny 

‘y-i ti.” 

“Wer” . 

“T-j-e ti.” 

‘Nol’ 

“T-y ti.” 

“wor” 

“T-y-e ti.” 

“No r 

“Then I’m sure I can’t tell how it is, for I’ve 
spelt it every way it can be.” 

“Why, n-o no, of course.” 

“Oh!’’ said Jenny, seeing the trap she had been 
caught in. ‘‘N-o no, p-l-e ple. Now I’ll spell 
the whole of it alone,’’ and she did. 

“Pshaw!’’ said Bob, just then coming in. 
can beat that. 


“With a C, with a ci, 
With a Constantini, 

With a nople anda ’pople, 
With a Constantinople.” 


me 


Spell Con.”’ 


“" 


M. C. W. B. 
en 


Litre Carrie G. said she liked sea-bathing, 








pain. 





“Why, am I awake?” she said, rubbing her eyes, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


RHYMING PUZZLE. 

The blank space in the first line is to be filled with 

a certain word which will rhyme with the words to 

be inserted in the other blanks. 

Quarrels and discord never ——. 

Be kind to all of every —. 

Be true in word and true in ——. 

The ragged clothe, the hungry ——. 

Advice and warning always - 

None into evil courses 

Be pure as flowers of the —. 

And be a friend to those in ——. 

For meanness is a broken ——. 

Be like the sower, sow good ——. 

And cast aside each worthless ——. 
CYRIL 








DEANE. 
2. 


(A 
ty7 Sy 
ws 4 
if 
gy 


A book by a popular American author. 
3. 


SCRIPTURAL DOUBLE 


(A) A town at the base of Mt. Myeale, where Paul 
tarried one night on his way from Troas to Miletus. 

(B) A prophet who lived in 8; sumarin, 

(C) “The tower of the flock.’ 

(D) A disciple of our Saviour. 

(E) A distinguished teacher of the 
(F) A title applied to Christ. 

(G) An animal considered to be 
Jews, and held in contempt. 

(H) A member of one of the “Twelve 
(1) A city, and one of the 
Philistines. 

(J) A hard stone, to which 
compared. 

(K) One who was supposed to be under the influ- 
ence of the moon, which caused certain diseases of 
the mind. 

(L) A place noted for a celebrated queen. 

(M) An offering or sacrifice. 

(N) Mother of Jehoiachin. 

The initials, read down, give the title of one of our 
Saviour's parables; and the fin: uls, Where Christ per- 

formed one of His miracles. MIRIAM. 


4. 
HIDDEN SENTENCE. 


ACROSTIC, 


Jewish law. 
unclean by the 


Tribes,” 
five principalities of the 


a hard heart is often 





Write down in order the names of the four princi- 
pal things represented, and then find hidden a Bible 


declaration. Ww. f. O 
5. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Select one word from each of the following sen- 
tences; add the central letters of these words to- 
gether, so that they will form the name of a place as- 
sociated with reminiscences of one who was “great 
and good,” and which is sometimes termed ‘The 
Mecca of American Pilgrims.” 

1, “A beautiful and chaste woman is the perfect 
workmanship of God.” 

2, “He that knows how to speak, knows also when 
to be silent.” 

3, “Sophocles, being asked what injury he would 
wish to his enemy, replied, ‘That he might love 
where he had not loved agairt.’ ” 

4, ‘Kings ought to be environed with goodness in- 
stead of guards.” 

5, “The treason is often loved, though the traitor is 
hated.’ 

6, “Who would not rather be loved for his virtues 
than hated for his vices?” 

7, “Where the love of the people is assured, the 
designs of the seditious are thwarted.’ 

8, “A good man cares not for the reproofs of evil 
men.” 

9, “Kings ought to be kings in all things.”’ 

10, “Proud looks lose hearts, but courteous words 
win them.’ 

11, “Regard not dreams, since they are ” oe gs 
of our hopes and fears.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Hy Commander, President. 

2.—1, Hares (hairs). 2, Lashes (eyelashes). 3, Pear 
air). 4, Study. 5, The Bench. 6, Lids (eyelids). 
Notch (in the bench). 8, Sponge. 9, Ayes and 

noes (eyes and nose). 10, Belt. i, Inn steps (insteps). 
12, Cover (of the book). 13, Choler (collar). 14, Crown 


(of the head). 15, Arms. 16, Band (of the ’sleeve). 

17, Feet. 18, Cheek. 19, Pages. 20, Slate. 21, Hose. 

= Frame (of the slate). 23, Floor. 24, Chest ‘of the 
dy). 


3. Bread, Play, Game, Stool, Snow, Balloon, Cocoa, 
Steam, Pope, Acorn, Seat, Nuts, —Read, Play games, 





only her mouth leaked and let in salt water. 


Snowball, Coast, Pop corn, Eat nuts. 
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BODILY HEAT. 

It is a remarkable fact that the temperature of the 
body in health is always the same in summer and 
winter, in the arctic zone and in the torrid. This 
seems the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
the body is just as subject to the great law of radia- 
tion as every other heated object. 





It throws off more 
slowly in a warm temperature and more rapidly in a 
cold, but it always radiates heat. 

The normal temperature of the body is slightly 
above 98 F. A few degrees above indicates consum- 
ing fever; afew below, a depressed condition that 
tends to collapse and death. 

Expose the living, healthy body and a red-hot mass 
of equal size to the same freezing temperature in a 
long ride, and at the end of it the latter will be ice- 
cold, while the temperature of the body will stand 
precisely as at the start. 

The explanation is, that the body is self-heating. 
The heat is constantly radiated, but it is as constantly 
generated, and what is still more striking, the healthy 
body so regulates its temperature that in cold cli- 
mates, it ever keeps the heat up to the standard, and 
in warm climates it keeps down the excess. In the 
first case, the consumption of the internal fuel—or 
food—is more rapid, and the appetite is keener to 
supply the demand, and the digestion is more vigor- 
ous, 

In the second case, in 
sumption of fuel—or food 


warm climates, the con- 

is much slower, and the 
appetite craves food that has less of the heat-making 
properties. Further, if the heat tends to increase 
beyond the standard, the body at once covers itself 
with water (sweat), the evaporation of which carries 
off the dangerous excess. 

Heat in a furnace is caused by the union of the 
oxygen of the air with the carbon of the coal. So 
heat is generated in the lungs by the union of the 
oxygen of the inbreathed air with the carbon of the 
impure blood, But this is not the only source. Simi- 
lar heat-generating changes take place at every point 
in the whole body, as new particles displace the old. 

\ person who eats good food, has a good digestion, 
and good health generally, if properly clothed, will 
rarely sutfer from even the severe cold of our North- 
ern winters 

> 
PLUCK. 

The latest alligator story, published in a Florida 
paper, shows the gallantry and pluck of a native of 
that State. The story is thus told: 


While William P. Neeld, of Hillsboro’ County, was 
walking in the woods recently, he heard the roaring 
of an alligator and the seream of a lady. He ran out 
to the highway, and saw a nine-foot saurian, raised 
on its legs, muttering at a lady and her children. 

The reptile stood where the road crossed a small 
drain which ran from a lake into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Having no weapon but a small knife, Mr. Neeld pro- 
vided himself with a stick three feet long, pod as 
thick as his wrist. 

On his approach, the alligator showed fight. The 
man walked round it, so as to avoid a blow from its 
tail, and struck it a blow over the eyes. The reptile 
closed its eyes, and Mr. Neeld drove the blade of his 
knife just behind its fore-leg. 

It was a tender place, The alligator revived, and 
began to thrash with its tail. The man gave it an- 
other blow over the head, and followed the blow with 
half-a-dozen thrusts with his knife. 

The reptile was then so far gone that he left it. 
Mr. Neeld then accompanied the lady home. 

He returned within half an hour, and found the 
saurian in nearly as good trim as ever. His former 
treatment Was repeated until the reptile gave up the 
ghost. 

Mr. Neeld cut off the head asa trophy. In sever- 
ing the muscles of the neck, convulsions of the whole 
body took place. This made the ‘gator appear alive. 
He would move off, threw up his tail, and roll over 
and over; yet there was no absolute danger 





+ 
CAT, KITTEN, HEN AND ROOSTER. 
Mrs. A. W. Brooks, of East Eliot, Me., has a cat, a 
kitten, a hen, and a rooster, which are sufficiently 
wonderful to attract the attention of Barnum, 


The ent, thirteen years old, will stand up at the 
word of command, bow slowly or quickly as directed, 
walk around the room on her hind legs, dance, turn 
somersaults, go through the motions of holding a 
jewsharp to her mouth with one paw and playing on 
it with the other, mew when ordered to speak, kiss 
her paw to visitors, hold a saucer of milk on her fore- 
legs and lap the milk, and stand on her hind-feet and 
with her fore-paws catch bits of bread or meat thrown 
to her, like a base-ball player. Her kitten, a year old, 
will turn somerannits, The anme Indv has a hen 
Which always wipes her feet on the mat on entering 
the house, and if asked, “How do you get your living, 





biddy?” will scratch on the floor, look to see if she 
has scratched out anything, and then look at the 
questioner to see if the answer is correct. 

This hen despises the wooden, chalk and porcelain 
cheats which some people palm off on hens for nest- 
eggs, and will not “lay to” one of them, tumbling 
them out of her nest as often as they are put in. 

A rooster will also scratch the floor when asked 
how he gets his living, but cannot be made to wipe 
his feet. 

sige iaceemcianes 


HOW A PROFESSOR PLAYED BARBER. 
It is often found to be very embarrassing to look 
exactly like somebody else. Indeed the Germans 
have a superstition thatit brings fatal luck, for if one 
happens to meet his “double” (they say), it is a sure 
warning of death to both. The mistakes incident to 
such resemblances are, however, generally more 
comic than tragic. Says the London Telegraph: 


It appears that the double of an eminent Professor 
of Physiology at the Berlin University is a hair- 
dresser, whose shop is situated in the immediate 
neighborhood of that institution, and who, well 
aware of his likeness to the learned doctor, carefully 
copies the latter in dress, bearing and demeanor. 

A few days ago the Professor was walking home- 
ward from his lecture-room when a gentleman, en- 
tirely unknown to him, stopped him in the streets, 
saying,— 

“Follow me to my house. 
hair!” 

The amiable professor, one of whose principles of 
life it has always been never to withhold from a fel- 
low-creature any service that it might be within his 
ted to render, meekly accompanied the stranger 

10me, and there addressed himself to the task thus 
imperatively prescribed to him. 

Forlorn of professional sors, he picked up a 
pair of shears, used for cutting paper, from a writ- 
ing-table in the dressing-room to which he was con- 
ducted, and, with this implement, proceeded most 
conscientiously to cut his victim’s hair down to the 
very roots. 

When he had cleared about half the skull of its 
hirsute covering, he accidentally stuck the point of 
his shears into the scalp of his patient, who, spring- 
ing to his feet in great wrath, exclaimed, ‘“‘Can’t you 
take care what you are about? Do you call yourself 
a hair-cutter?” . 

“A hair-cutter!”’ replied the astonished sage, “cer- 
tainly not. Iam only Prof. B—, very much at your 
service, as you perceive.” 


I want you to cut my 








~ —— 
A GALLANT MAN, 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean tells the following good 
story about the mud in the streets of New York: 


A Western lady stopping temporarily in New York, 
who enjoys a good joke and is quick at repartee, 
was standing still, contemplating a crossing of un- 
known depth, and wondering how she would accom- 
jae its passage, when she was accosted by an honest- 

ooking but huge specimen of mankind with the 
question ,— 

““Want to get across, miss?” 

; — but I am afraid of drowning,” replied the 
ady. 

“I will help you,” returned the man; and, suiting 
the action to the word, he picked her up, and grace- 
fully carried her across the gulf. 

As he stood her upon the solid sidewalk the lady 
looked upon his honest face, and said,— | 

“How long are you going to be here? I want to get 
back again.” 

The lady tells the joke, but does not give his reply. 
She probably got back safely, however, and certainly 
appreciates the gallantry of the act as well as the 
ludicrous style of travel made necessary by the un- 
fathomed mud in the streets of Gotham. 


- a 
FIRE-PROOF MONEY. 





Search among burnt ruins reveals many curious | 
eccentricities of fires. A Dakota paper, describing 
the conflagration that destroyed Deadwood, notices | 
the odd respect with which the fire seemed to treat | 
paper money: | 





Men engaged in cleaning up the lot formerly occu- 
pied by Sam Soyster’s Ark unearthed a trunk which 
was in the building at the time of the fire. The | 
trunk, upon being touched, fell to pieces, exposing { 
the contents, a quantity of ladies’ wearing apparel. 

The clothes were burned to a cinder, and when ex- 
posed to the air crumbled to ashes, but strange to 
say, arollof greenbacks which in a pocket of 
one of the dresses, containing $75, was found, the 
bills being scarcely singed. 

This rivals the discovery made on the morning 
after the fire, when Judge McLaughlin’s safe was 
opened, which exposed a lot of gold dust that had 
been melted into a lump by the intense heat, while a 
sum of paper money in the same drawer, wrapped in 
a rock, was not injured. 





a 
IN DEATH NOT DIVIDED. 
The Madison (Wis.) Democrat says that was a 
touching scene which occurred at the late residence 
of Isaac Smith. 


The friends of the family were at the house prepar- 
ing to remove to the cemetery the remains of Mrs. 
Sarah Smith—the good wife of the household. The 
venerable husband of the deceased lay in an adjoin- 
ing room, sick unto death. 

Perfectly rational, the dying old man knew that 
the companion of his life for nearly fifty years was 
dead, and that her remains were about to be borne 
away for burial. The old gentleman summoned the 
friends to his bed-side and said,— 

“Don’t bury Sarah to-day. Iam going to die to- 
night, and then we can be buried together.” 

In compliance with his wish, the remains were 
placed ina vault at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and ata quarter of seven last evening the prophecy 
was Verified; and to-day the aged couple will be laid 
side by side, to sleep the peaceful sleep. 


CONTRAST OF TWO WINTERS. 

One of nature’s contrasts has been shown by an old 
sea captain at Black Rock, Conn., who has unearthed 
certain ancient records. Just a century ago the win- 
ter was as remarkable for its severity as the present 
one is for its mildness. 


Chesapeake Bay was frozen hard enough for car- 
riages at Annapolis, where it is five and one-quarter 
miles wide, to pass over, Long Island Sound was 
entirely frozen over for weeks, and sleds drawn by 
horses and cattle, heavily loaded, crossed and re- 
crossed from Connecticut to Long Island. 

An English frigate lost no less than six men off 
Sandy Hook, who were frozen to death in attempting 
to adjust the rigging, when about to enter the harbor 
of New York. The year was also remarkable in hay- 
ing no rain from May 19th to August 7th. 

—_——@—_—. 

“How far is it to Cub Creek?” asked a traveller 
ofa Dutch woman. “Only shoost a little vays.” “Is 
it four, six, eight or ten miles?” impatiently asked 
the stranger. ‘Yas, I dinks it is,’’ serenely replied 
the unmoved gate-keeper. 


A LITTLE girl who had often heard her mother 





speak of her father, who was somewhat bald, as be- 
ing a self-made man, asked her, one day, if her 
father was 2 self-made man, why he didn’t pnt more 
hair on his head, 





Name this paper. 


WHEN AND HOW TO GO TO KANSAS. 

These two questions are being asked by hundreds who 
are satisfied that Kansas is the best State to go to for farm- 
ing. A free pamphlet, answering these questions and giv- 
ing a large amount of very valuable information about the 
great and fertile Arkansas Valley in Southern Kansas, may 
be obtained by addressing A. S. Jonnson, Land Commis- 
sioner, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. (Communicated. 


a 
Liver Coughs, often taken for Consumption, ar¢ 
cured with Hop Bitters. (Communicated. 





(‘onfederate Money. 5 Bills mailed for 1 
$20. Also tull sets, F. Watson, Drawer 14, Atlanta, Ga, 


MARK ners 


for 1880, with postal information, 
improved interest-table, calendar, 
&c., &c., will be mailed on receipt 

iti C. FE. HIRES, 








GLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS. — 
Sold at all Stationers. 


Your 
Linen 





two 3 cent stamps, to any address, by writing to 
Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 
THE POPE WM™M’F’G CoO., 


85 Summer Street, 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 
New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 
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and is excusable if peevish. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
Without the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor. 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen and 
merchants, of his successful practice and popularity there- 
from throughout this country and the West Indies, 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves, 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of extreme- 
ly bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to those who 
send 10 cents. OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 

WOOD SOLE SHOES. 

The Cheapest, most Durable, 
and Best Looking Shoe worn, 
Thoroughly waterproof, For 
Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butch- 
ers, Farmers, and Laborers of 
all kinds, it is without an equal, 
Send stamp for Cireular and 
Price-List. 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Boston, 








Mass. 


We will send 24 Samvles of_ftine 
Woods suitable for Inlaying or Ven- 
eering for 10 cents. These are very 
beantiful, and will take a high polish, 
having all the appearance of solid 
woods, with less labor to work. Am- 
ateur wood workers will appreciate 
them, and should send at onee. Fol- 
low directions, suecess sure. CHAS, 
W. SPURR, Boston, Mass., Box 3072. 


FOR 


INLAYING, 


24 Varieties 


Beautiful Woods. 


MATTHEWS sane 











The most perfect and re- 
liable Drill in use. 
Send for cireular, Made only by “ S 
EVERETT & SMALL, Sa 

Boston, Mass. 


10 Pkts. Best Garden or Flower 


Seeds mailed for 25 cts.in stamps. FREE 
a 


Large new Illustrated CataLocus 


. ED. URPEE & CO., 221 Chureh St., Philada., 


SMALL FRUI Plants by the million at 


» Prices to suit the million. 
Also a superbly illustrated book, * Success with Small 
Fruits,” with a very liberal offer. Catalogue free. 

E. P. ROE, Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. 








Combined Catalogue of 


Sent free to all = apply by _~—- 
eter Henaerso e 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


EA REEVES, 


OLD EsTABLISHED 


Seed Warehouse, 
68 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent free to all on 
application. 


REID’s PREMIUM SEEDS. 
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If you desire Reliable Seeds, send stamp for this 
beautiful Catalogue with Colored Plates. 


W. H. REID, Rochester WN. ¥. 


SAWING THE LOG. 











THE GREAT SUCCE: 


F THIS 


CHINE 
is fully demonstrated by the number in use and the 
resent demand forthem. It saws Lo; 


me. Townshi 


rmer n o agents Wa 
d jor Illustrated Circular and 
Address W. 


erms. 


Ww. WICK £COo. 
178 Eim St., Cincinnati, a 
CAUTION .—Beware of all imitators and in- 
fringers. We own five perfect patents on these Giant 
Riding Saw Machines, We warrantevery Machine. 


| PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON BROAD- 
CAST SEED-SOWER 
ied Sows Grass Seed, Grain, Rice, 
Flax,Hemp,everything broad- 
cast five timesas fastas it can 
be done by hand, and better 
than by any other means 
whatever. Nobody with an 
= acre to sow can afford todo 
without it. 
Price, $6.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Stamp for cireular. 
GOODELL Cuw., 
Antrim, N.H., 
Sole Manufacturers. 





We deal only in the choicest and best varieties, and those 


of the best quality. 
ower Seeds 
for the House, Greenhouse a: d Garden. 
egetable Seeds 
for the Market and Family Garden. Also FARM 
SEEDS for a}l general purposes, Send for our Catalogue, 
SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & CO., 
26 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 














A beautiful work of 100 Pages, 1 Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
| the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them. 
All for a Fiv ENT STAMP. In English or German, 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. 5 cts, for 
postage wil) buy the Floral Guide, telling how to get them, 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages. 6 
Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50e 
in paper covers; $1 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 Pages. 
A Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for #5. Specimen 
Numbers sent for 10 — 3 trial copies for 25 cents. 


Address AMES VICK, Rechester, N. Y. 
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B.K.BLISS & SONS: 
rN COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
THE GARDEN & BAAR M; 

SeEDS.PLANTS.BULBS, SMALL RWS 

Garven Requisites. 300 ILLustRATIONS 


VU 


150 PAGES.’ Price |Q Crs. 
34 BARCLAY. ST. NEW YORK. 


FRESH,PURE SEED 


Our New-England-grown Seeds have secured an enviable 
reputation, and we again invite the attention ot Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists, and others, to our new and select 
stock of every variety, Which we offer at hw prices. Our 
Boston Market Vegetable Seeds have a special rep- 
utation tor excellence, and our stock ot Flower Seeds is 
unsurpassed in all the choicest varieties. Seeds sent by mail 
to all parts of the country, and guaranteed to reach pur- 
chasers. New Catalogue for 1880 sent free. 


OVEY & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


We will send free by mail, and guarantee their 
safe arrival in Good Condition, cur choice 
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NAS... e 
15 Basket or Bedding Plants..15 “ 
1 SERN RHEE. » @ 
1 ARNATIONS . ® 
i rose ub 











HEAP, and many 
‘or your choice of vari eties, see our benutifal 
2-page Catalogue, free to all. e 
offer an immens 


SMALLFRUITS AND SHRUBS 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, etc., 
6 Hardy Flowering Shrubs. .6 sorts, 
% errant Bushes ......... ao 



























> Vines at 
postnes @ 100 Catales Trees 
Year. 15 Greenhouses: 400 Acres. 





HARRISON & CO., Painesville, O 


‘ * 

The New BOSS Cultivator, 
For General Purpose Work. Sold only from manufactory. 
Address for Illustrated Circular, WM. PERRY & SON, 
Bridgeport, Conn., or Canandaigua, N. Y. Our Catalogue 
of many very valuable New Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Quinces, Grapes and Strawberries, now ready. Send for 
it,and formaciub. Discount Liberal. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


OSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing an1 distributing 
these Beauti Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $35 
26 for $43 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
8a Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture — 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 























sNUSTRATEOM UE ang Oe 
us DescriPto peceOLs 


Will be mailei Free to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it, it contains four colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about and full descri rices and directions for 
lanting 1bos varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Fiants, 
etc, Invaluable toall. Send fori 


CO., Detroit, Mich. 


For 25 Cents we will mail to 
any address 10 Packets of our 
choice imported Flower Seeds, 
including Asters, Balsams, &c. 


SEEDS pee eeen ths 


‘arm and Garden for 1880. Send for it. Stamps taken. 


D. M. FERRY & 
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BENSON, MAULE & CO., 223 Church St., Philad'a, Pa. 





